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CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37. SOHO SQUARE. 





ATALOGUE of the LIBRARY of the 


late CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P., with prices affixed, 
146 pp. 8vo. Now selling. Cover bears Mr. Bradlauch’s facsimile 
signature, and a reduction of the Library Photograph by Messrs. 
Nixon. 
Price (to cover cost only) 1s. 2d. post free. 


Mrs. H. Braptaven Boxner, 20, Cireus-road, London, N.W. 


O ARTISTS and others.—TO be LET, 


excellent STUDTO and snug BACHELOR'S QUARTERS com. 
bined, in central position, and midway between City and West-end. 
Studio has uninterrupted north-east and top Le ry Cooking and 
attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, &c.— 
Apply to Housr wo EPER, 65 and 66, Chancery Lane ; or to the Manacer, 
i, hancery 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC 

the sole representatives i in Great Britain of HERR HAN PSTAEN é L 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by . ee celebrated 
yescess for large plates and editions de luxe. poe’ Ro vy Book 
ean, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., 4 ‘DRUMMON Dn 
CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens 0» 
a view. Prices on application 


FT BAD MASTERSHIP. — ROYAL 


INSTITUTION SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL. 

















The Committez will proceed in September next to fill the above 
VACANCY (caused by the copuntmens of 3 Mr. E. H. Culley to the Head 
Mastership of Monmouth School. Salary £400 per annum, with a 
Capitation fee of £2a boy. No house. Applications and testimonials 
should be sent, if vossible, not later than Ist SEPTEMBER, to the 
Secretary, who w I supply necessary information. 








READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &e. 


Containing a Memoir of Srevess, and Critical Descr’ iptions of 


his Productions, 4 a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.LB.A., 


at the Royal Academy. 
WITH 
Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 


Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas, 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Lecturer on Applied Art at | 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 


DT EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 

NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, South Kensington. 

Visitor—EDWARD J. POYNTER, Esq., R.A. 

Principal—JOHN C, L. SPARKES, Esq 
The ANNUAL SE roe will commence on WEDNESDAY; 
OCTOBER 71m. Art Classes in connection with the Training School | 
are open to the public on payment of fees. The classes for men and 
women students mect separately. The studies comprise ornament 
and the figure, with a view to their ultimate use in design and com- 
position, and include the study of plants ard flowers, the painting of 
still life, and the drawing and painting of ornament and of the figure. 
Candidates for admission who are not alre: «uly registered as students 
of the school, must have passed the Second Grade Examination in 
Freehand Drawi ing. 

Admission Examinations will be held at the School on Tuesday, 
September 29th and October 13th, at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 Y. m. on both 
days, and on subsequent Tuesdays at frequent intervals during the 
session. 

Application for information as to fees and for admission should be 
a e in writing to the Secretary, Department ef Science and Art, 
y., or. on and yg he personally to the Registrar, at the 
School, Exhibition Road, 8.V 








> order of the 
Lonps oF THE Comittee or Cov "SCHL ox Epvcar Evvcation. 


HE MASON COLLEGE, 


BIRMINGHAM. 





SESSION 1891-92. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

The NEXT SESSION commences on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
Seth, '801. 

A Syllabus, containing full information as to the various courses 
of instruction, lecture days and hours, fees. entrance and other scholar- 
ships, &c., is published by Messrs. Corsisn, New-street, Birmingham, 
price 6d. ; by post, 8d 

Further pastipaiars wey be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary, at the College. 

R. 8. Heats, Principal. 
Gro. H. Moruvy, Secretary. 


ANGLO ).FOREIGN COMMERCIAL and 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE, connected with Royal Athénée, 
Liétze. Director, H. WAY MON ‘TH, Vh D. Laboratories and Ateliers 
F lable. French the School language. but English management 
and games. Inclusive moderate ee apply as above, 


j RITISH MUSEUM. 


The READING ROOM and NEWSP. SPAPER ROOM will be CLOSED 
from TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER Ist, to FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 
inclusive. 














E Mavcnxpe Tuompsox, 
Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Muse sum, August 27 7, 1891. 





Now sunt price 6s. 6d, ast. 


‘I HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR for 1891. With Corrections and Additions, in- 
cluding the New Regulations for the General and Special Examina- 
tions for the Ordinary B.A. Degree, and those for the Two New Special 
Examinations in Mathematics and ( ‘lassics, &e. 


Cambridge: Detcuton Bett & Co, Londen: Groner Beir & Sons, 


a] 
[NTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of 
ORIENTALISTS, 

LUNDON, Ist to loth proximo. Orrice . 20, Hanover Square, W. 
Patron:s—H.R.H. the Duke of Connavenut; H.1.H. Ancapuvge Ramer 
Hon. Presidents—Manavis of Durrenis and the Ear. of Lyrron. 
President of Organising Committcee—The Right Hon. Lonp Iausnury 
600 Members in 37_ countries, and 150 “ papers” n be counted on 
9 Governments, and 36 learned bodies will be represented. Public 
bodies desirous of sending Delegates or of informing the Congress of 
their Oriental work ; persons wishing to become Members, to read or 
send papers to p sent or exhibit books or collections, should commu- 
nicate with Dr. Leitner, Woking, who will supply the Programme of 
Work and other particulars regarding the Congress. Railway and 

other facilities are offered to Members. 
Member's Subscription, £1; Non-Memben’s Subscription for Congress 
Publications, £5 5. 


THE MAORI. POLYNESIAN COMPA. 
RATIVE sverige 
By EDWARD TREGEAR, F_R.GS., F.R.ILS., 
President of the Wellington Philosophical Society, New Zealand. 
700 pp., royal 8vo, cloth lettered, 21s. 
Wellington, N.Z.: Lyox & Brain. 














THE COLONY of NEW ZEALAND: 
its History, Vicissitudes, and Progress. By WILLIAM 
GISBORNE, Esq, formerly resident in the Colony for thirty-three 
years. Re-issue, with Statistical Information brought down to 1890. 
Crown 8yo, with Three Maps, 63. 
* A valuable book for such as really desire to know the story of ou 
colony and its resources.....A good, solid hook.”—Ctago Times. 


THE COMMON SALVATION: Notes of 


a Study of Romans i. 17—viii. 3°. By JUIN W. OWEN, 
B.A: (Oxon.).  8vo, 5s. net. 
E. A. Peruznick & Co, 33, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 





The CHAIR of GREEK is now vacant through the election of 
Professor Roberts as Principal of the University College, Aberystwyth. 


| The Council will proceed to the appointment of the new PROFESSOR 


in September next. The stipend of the Professor will be £550 per 
annum, Applications, together with testimonials and reference s, 
should be goa arded before Tuesday, September &th, 189!. 

For further information apply to, Ivor James, Registrar. 


Cardiff, August 4th, 1891. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The DEPART MBETS of ARTS, SCTENCE, and ENGINEERING 
and the AL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMED! ATE and 
E LEMENTARY “TEACHERS will OPEN on MONDAY, Ocronen Stn, 
1891, The Lectures ont Classes are open to Men and ‘Women. For 
Prospectuses and information concerning Scholarships, &e , apply to 

Ivor James, Resistrar. 
University C ollege, Cardiff, 
A ngust lth, | eel. 


‘TNIVERS ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 





— 


The Council of the University College of South Wales and Monmorth- 
shire is prepared to appoint a LECTURER in GEOLOGY. Thestipend 
of the Lecturer will be £200 perannum. Applications, together with 
testimonials and references, should be forwarded on or befoe 
TUESDAY, Serremper 151n, 1891. For further information apply to 
Ivor James, Registrar, 
Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 

The Council of the University College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire is ared to a oe a DIRECTOR of the STAFF o 
TRAVE Line TEACHERS in TECHNICAL SUBJECTS, to be 
established under the provisions of the Scheme of the Technical 
Instruction Committee, of the County of Monmouth. The stipend of 
the Director will be £350 per annum. Candidates for the post must 
send in their pppientions together with testimonials and references, 
to the undersigned, on or before TUESD. AY, SEPTEMBER 8rn, 1591. 
For further information, and for copies of the above scheme, 

pply to, Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTI 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN. 

The Council nok University College of South Wales and Monn a. 
shire is prepared to appoint the following members of a Staff 
of Travelling Teachers in Technical subjects for the County of 
Glamorgan :-— 


A LECTURER in 
MECHANICS. 








MATHEMATICS and THEORETICAL 

A LECTURER in CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY, 

A LECTURER in GEOLOGY and MINING, 

ONEor TWO LECTURERS in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

The stipend of each Lecturer will be £200 per annum, together with 

travelling expenses. Applications, together with testimonials and 
references, should be sent in not later than TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
8TH, 1891, to the undersigned, from whom further information in regard 
to the duties of the Staff may be obtained. 


Ivon James Registrar. 
Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SoU TH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The Council of the University ‘ollege eof South W: ole and Monm puth- 
shire is prepared te appoint a PROFESSOR of MINING. The +tipend 
of the Professor will be £350 perannum. A »plications, together with 
testimonials and references, should be forwarded on or befme 
TUESDAY, Serremper 15ru, 1891. For further information apply. to 

Ivon James, Registrar. 

C ardiff, August 12th, 1891. 


[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY, 

Professor W. F. R. WELDON, M.A., F R.S , will giver. daring zr tle 
ensuing Session, a COURSE of LECTURES on “THE ‘APOD 
CRUSTACEA,” intended specially for Senior Students w Mo inte sad to 
pursue original i investigations in Zoology. siven 
twice weekly, commenc ing SATURDAY, Ocronen 177TH, at 10 acm. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on ZUOLUGY ry Suttable 
for Students preparing for the various Examinations of the University 
of of Loudon, commences commences MON DAY, Ocroner 5ru_ at 4 pm. 


[UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON, 


Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs, TODD. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors—Seeley, King’s Coll.; Dr. Dulecken, Rudolph, Lowman 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpent, Ferrero, Churton Collins, &c. 
Full list and references on application. 
Large Gymnasium, Lawn Te n Tennis ¢ ‘ourts, Swimming, : and Rit ling. 


Sr. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—AN EXAMI- 
kK? NATION for filling uw rvabout FOURTEEN VACANCIES on the 
FUUNDATION will be held on SEPTEMBER ¢ru, For intormation 





The Lectures will be ¢ 








Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide. 


apply to the Bresar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


wi TP. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Coyxtrenis ron SEPTEMBER, 1891. 
I. MR. CHAINE’S SONS. Chaps. XXXIIL-XXXVIII. 


Il. KeAAloreimua. 
III. SCIENCE and SOCIETY in the FIFTIES. 
IV. MAN. 
V. ST. PETERSBURG to SEBASTOPOL. 
VI. A HOME of REST. 
VII. THE VALE of MAYA. 
VIII. HENRIK IBSEN. 
IX. JOHN CHARRINGTON’S WEDDING. 
X. CHINESE COOKERY. 
XI. LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. XXXI-XXXIV. 


STANDARD WORKS 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 
to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
Svo, £2 Gs, 6d, 

*,* Also sold separately as follows :—Vols. I. and II., 21s. ; 

Vol. IIT, 10s. Gd. ; Vol. IV., 15s, 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 
the Ilistory of Rome from Ciesar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by Rev. P. W. DICK- 
SON. 2 vols., 8vo, with Maps, 36s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6 vols., demy Svo. Each Volume can be 
obtained separately, 21s. 


The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, M.A... Ph.D., 
late Prebendary of St. Paul’s. and Professor of Classical 
Literature in King’s Colleze, London. A New Edition. 
In demy 8vo, 9s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
late Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 
12 vols., demy svo, £9. Each separately (with the ¢x- 
ception of ILL. reprinting, IV., VI., and VII.). 15s. The 
New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XU. is the Index. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown Svo, with 4 Portraits, Gs. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


A MEMOIR of the late Rev. JOHN 


RUSSELL (‘Parson Russell”), of Tordown, North 
Devon. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 


LIFE. With Selections from Her Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Crown Svo, with Portraits, 6s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN: 


Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular Edition, 
with a Sequel relating Lord Dundonald’s services in 
liberating the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies in South 
America, and in the War of the Greek Independence, and 
with an account of his later life and scientitie inventions. 
Edited by the TWELFTH EARL of DUNDONALD. 
With Portraits, Charts, and Nine Lilustrations on Wood, 
crown Svo., 6s, 


THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 
HOOK. | By Rev. RICHARD H, DALTON BARHAM. 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 1857-1864. 
Edited by JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. Third 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown &vo., 6s. 





Ricuarp Bentiey & Soy, New Burlington Street, 
Tubli:hes in Ordinary to Hir Majesty the Queen. 





CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW HUMOROUS TRAVEL-BOOK. 
Crown $vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


TWO GIRLS on a BARGE. 


By V. CECIL COTES. With 44 Illustrations by F. H. 
Townsend. 
* A breezy and frolicsome narrative.” — Times. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 
Small demy Svo, cloth boards, 8s. 


THE OUTCAST: a Rhyme for 


the Time. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of ** The 
Shadow of the Sword.” With 13 Illustrations by Rudolf 
Blind, Peter Macnab, and Hume Nisbet. 


Small demy Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of JANE WELSH CAR- 


LYLE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of 
** Selections from the Works of Charles Reade.” With 
Portrait and Facsimile Letter. 

** Mrs. Ireland may be said to have completed what Froude 
began...... There is nothing but unstinted praise to be awarded 
for its rigidly conscientious thoroughness, as well as for a 
charm of style which is due as much to the heart as to the 
head of the writer.” — Liverpool Most, 


On September 10th, 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 24s. 


LIFE of JAMES BOSWELL 


(of AUCHINLECK). With an Account of his Sayings, 
Doings, and Writings. By PERCY FITZGERALD, 
M.A. With 4 Portraits. 


On September 1, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


FREELAND: a Social Antici- 


pation. By Dr. THEODOR HERTZKA, Translated by 
ARTHUR RANSOM. 

“Early last year Dr. Hertzka, a well-known Viennese 
political economist, published a book entitled ‘ Freeland: 
a Social Anticipation.’ The book quickly ran through several 
large editions, and before the year ended societies were being 
formed in different parts of Germany and Austria preparatory 
to the organisation of a colony in which Dr. Hertzka’s new 
economic views might be practically tested.” 

Gentleman's Muyazine bs 


HUME NISBET’S NEW BOOK. 
Immediately, crown Svo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


LESSONS in ART. By Hume 


NISBET. With 22 Illustrations in Facsimile. 


NOW READY. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
Crown Syvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward 
CLODD, Author of *‘ The Story of Creation.” 

“A delightful volume .... A welcome contribution to the 
literature of the subject.””—/'// Mall Guzette, : 


GEORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 
Immediately, crown Svo, paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
DAGONET DITTIES (from the 
Iieferre. By GEORGE Rf. SIMS, Author of “ How the 

Poor Live,” “ The Dagonet Reciter,” &c. 
MR. BESANT’S ROMANCE OF TO-DAY. 
Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance 
of To-day. By WALTEK BESANT. With 12 Illus- 
trations by F. Barnard. 

“ Mr. Besant has seldom, if ever, written a better or more in- 
teresting story. When we compare it with average fiction, we 
fecl almost inclined to fall down and worship the volume.” 

Npe wker. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
Coxtexts ror SEPTEMBER, 

THE TROUBLES of an OXFORD BEAUTY. By Philip 
Sinclair.—ON some EXTRACTS from HARRIET 
SHELLEY’S LETTERS. By Annie E. Ireland.--Z00- 
LOGICAL RETROGRESSION. By H. G. Wells, B.Se.— 
WAS LORD BEACONSFIELD the SUN! By J. A. Farrer. 

A DAY at the MEYDOUM PYRAMID. By Rev. H. D. 
Rawnsley, M.A.-JOHN AUBREY of WILTS. By Rev. 
Bb. G. Johns, M.A.—NOTES on the LIAS and TRIAS CLIFFS 


of the SEVERN. By C. Parkinson.--SOME LONDON 
STREETS. By FE. K. Pearce.—-JEAN CHOUAN: a Tale of 


La Vendée. By C. Lk. Meetkerke.—PAGES on PLAYS. By 
Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P.—HEINE on ENGLISHMEN. 
By Sylvanus Urban, 


Loxpox: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piceavityy. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 
THE 


English Catalogue of Books 


January, 1881, to December, 1839 (Vol. IV.), 


Being an Alphabetical List of Works published in the 
United Kingdom and of the principal Works pub- 
lished in America, with dates of publication, indicatiom 
of size, price, edition, and publisher's na» e. 


Royal 8vo volume, 710 pages, half-morocco, cloth sides, 
Price £2 12s. Gd. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
MR. GEORGE RUSSELLS 
BIOGRAPHY of the 


RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Being the New Volume in ‘‘ The Queen's Prime 
Ministers ”’ Series. 
Crown S8vo, cloth, with New Photogravure Portrait, 
Price 3s. 6d. 

World.—“ Written in the manly and independent spirit 

= we should expect in one of his lineage....... An honest 
” 

Speaker.—“* A volume we may specially commend as the 
most attractive and authoritative history of the man with 
whom it deals that has yet been given to the world.” 

Saturday Review,—* My. Russell’s book is enriched by the 
recollections of some of Mr. Gladstone’s most eminent con- 
temporaries, and by records which they have placed at his 
disposal.” 

*.° A Special Large=Paper Edition of Uc Sevies, with cetra 
Portraits and Fucsimiles, strictly limited to Two Hendeed andl 
bifty Copies for England and America, printed on hawl-made 
paper, bound in half=parchnent, with gilt top, each copy nembered, 
Price for the complete Set of Nine Velumes, £4 s. ul. No 
volume sold separately. 


is. Full Prospectus on application. » 
STANDARD NOVELS 
FOR SUMMER READING. 


At prices ranging from TWO to SIX SILILLINGS. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Cloth gilt, 6s, each. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. ‘ 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. 
THREE FEATHERS. 
LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. 
KILMENY. 
SUNRISE. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a ILOUSE- 


BOAT. 
THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. 
THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


Price 2s., boards; 2s. 6d., cleth. 
LORNA DOONE. (Thirty-fifth Edition.) 
CLARA VAUGHAN. 

MARY ANERLEY. 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
CHRISTOWELL. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


Price 2s., boards; 2s. Gd., cloth. 
FAR from the. MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 
THE HAND of ETHULBERTA. 
TWO on a TOWER. 
THE RETURN of the 
A LAODICEAN. 





NATIVE. 


London : Sampson Low, Mansion & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, B.C. 
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SATURDAY, AUG. 29, 1891. 
No. 1008, New Series. 


Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 


manuscript. 

lt is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles ; founded mainly on_ the 
materials collected by the Philological 
Society. Vol. III., Part I. E—Every. 
By Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. Oxon., 
President of the Philological Society. 


WE are glad to see that this Dictionary is 
making such good progress. It has been 
known, for some time past, that the third 
volume of this great work was already in 
preparation ; and no doubt a good deal of 
curiosity has been excited as to whether 
the new portion would fully sustain the 
well-earned reputation of those that have 
preceded it. 

In justice to Mr. Bradley, we are bound 
to say that we cannot find any obvious in- 
dications that the work has suffered; 
though, if it had been otherwise, it 
would hardly have been surprising. A 
work of this character requires a vast 
amount of training, not only in philological 
principles, which are necessarily of the 
highest importance, but also in a 
great many practical and _ technical 
details, which can only be familiarly 
acquired by much practice. Hence it neces- 
sarily came to pass that Dr. Murray was at 
considerable pains to give his colleague a 
fair start, by means of such advice and 
such suggestions as he alone, by the nature 
of the case, was able to give; and Mr. 
Bradley acknowledges, accordingly, such 
valuable assistance. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Bradley is wholly responsible for the work 
in its final form, and we do not think 
that he need be at all ashamed of the 
result; and he is certainly well qualified, 
after his present experience, to continue the 
third volume without much further assist- 
ance from his generous co-editor. 

It was fortunate, also, that the whole of 
the material for the letter E had been pre- 
viously sub-edited in 1881-2, under Dr. 
Murray’s direction, by the late Mr. P. W. 
J acob, who took a great deal of pains with 
his task, and even revised it in 1884-5, at 
the same time adding much new material. 
It is also a great gain, that Mr. Fitzedward 
Hall has found time for reading all the 
proof-sheets of the part here fama for he 
has contrived, as in former parts, “to fur- 
nish many hundreds of important quota- 











tions, carrying back the history of words to | 


an earlier date, or exemplifying senses or 
constructions not sufficiently illustrated.” 


quotations (made years ago and single- 
handed), for the benefit of this great 
national undertaking, is a thing to be ex- 
tremely thankful for. The gain from this 
source has been very great, and is deserv- 
ing of full acknowledgment. As in the 


_case of previous issues, many other scholars 


have lent their best aid; with the result 
that the present portion of the work is fairly 
on a level with the rest of it. 

It is a remarkable fact, only known per- 
haps to compilers of dictionaries, that many 
of the words beginning with the same initial 
letter have a general family likeness, 
whereby the initial letter becomes—of course 
only ina vague and uncertain manner—an 
index to the character of the word. The 
letter A abounds with compounds; B is 
largely English, and abounds with mono- 
syllables; all the labial letters, notably P, 
and in a lesser degree F and B, may be de- 
pended upon to give the etymologist a great 
deal of trouble ; and soon. As regards E, 
it must be confessed that, initially, it does 
not shine, and that it is frequently lacking 
in interest, as compared with Bor A. The 
great function of E is as a final letter; the 
famous “final ¢” haunts the student of 
Middle-English at every turn, and he will 
never know much of his subject till he 
becomes more or less familiar with its value 
and its powers. It is also well known that 
no English letter occurs with such fre- 
quency ; the decipherers of cryptograms 
give it their first attention, and any inventor 
of a cryptogram who knows his business 
takes care to have more than one symbol 
for it. Its frequency, however, is mainly 
due to its employment as a vowel, both 
finally and medially, in preference to 
other vowels ; but, in an initial position, the 
favourite vowel is rather A than E. 

All this is only true on a wide view of the 
subject. On a closer inspection we shall 
find that there is really a large number of 
words in this part which have their peculiar 
value and interest; although, at the same 
time, we are enabled to understand why 
they are fewer than usual, rather than 
more. Some prefixes of considerable 
importance belong here, representing the 
Latin ¢ or ex, the Latin x and infer, and the 
Greek ézi, év, and éé. Of these, the most 
important are the French forms of ‘x, viz., 
em- and en-. There are several mono- 
syllables of high antiquity, as ear, earn, 
earth, east, eat, ebb, edge, ell, &e., all of which 
require careful treatment, such as they 
certainly do not receive in other dictionaries, 
where it is the custom to neglect the native 
core of the language in order to ensure 
“completeness.” An easy test of the 
scientific value of a dictionary, as a trust- 
worthy guide to the actual usages of the 
language, is to test it by such a word as 
each; and we will test the ‘‘ New Diction- 
ary” accordingly. 

Mr. Bradley’s article on the word Each 
fills more than two columns and a half. The 
mere list of the many forms of this Protean 
word fills twelve lines, and includes spellings 


There is probably no one man at present | so diverse as alch, ik, and wwilch. We next 
living who knows more, practically, of the | learn a fact, never before clearly brought 
history of English words than Mr. Fitz- | out, that “the historical forms inseparable 
edward Hall, and the 
which he has exhausted 


— way in| from this word represent three distinct but 
is own store of | nearly synonymous words in 0. E.” The 





three 0. E. words are éle—.¢., d-ge-lic, gehwile, 
and @eghwile, t.e., d-ge-hwile. The illustra- 
tion of these forms (independently of the 
sense) fills half a column, and includes some 
fifty-three quotations, sorted under five 
heads, respecting which we can only say 
that it must have cost a deal of trouble to 
get them right. Next comes an account of 
the signification and uses, first, when used 
alone; secondly, when used with a or an; 
thirdly, when used with one; and, again, 
when used as an adjective, attributively, or 
absolutely, or distributively. We have also 
some account of ever each, better known as 
every, of each other, and of various phrases 
in which each occurs. To those who are 
anxious to know how the work is done, this 
article is decidedly reassuring. 

The longest articles are those on ear (two 
pages), earth (two pages), ease sb. and verb 
(four columns), east, Kaster, easy, cat (five 
columns), edge, egg, elder (two columns), 
electric, element, elephant, elevate, elf, empty, 
en- as a prefix (two pages), end (two pages), 
enforce, engage (four columns), engine, English, 
enough (one page), enter (two pages), enter- 
tain, entire, entrance, entry, epoch, equal, &e. 

The numerous words connected with ¢e/ec- 
tricity are of high interest. Already in 
1646, we find Sir Thos. Browne explaining 
that—“ By Electrick bodies, I conceive such 
as, conveniently placed unto their objects, 
attract all bodies palpable.” The explana- 
tion, in 1664, in Power’s Experimental 
Philosophy (if that be the meaning of Exp. 
Philos.), that ‘ the Effluviums of an Electrick 
upon its retreat, pluck up straws” is one 
of those which, like Miss Cornelia Blimber’s, 
do not absolutely blind us by the light thus 
let in upon our intellects. The number of 
allied words and compounds, especially of 
such as begin with e/ectro-, is surprisingly 
large ; from electre, used by Wyclif to signify 
an alloy of gold and silver, down to such 
new terms as ¢lectro-technology and electro- 
therapy. Itis remarkable that some of them 
seem to be ne longer in use; such are 
electricalness (a clumsy word given in Bailey), 
electriferous, electrine, and electrizable. 

Like all the preceding parts of this great 
work, a very short search reveals a large 
number of most interesting details. It is 
impossible to notice them here, from mere 
lack of space. But it will probably interest 
many to know that, even in the department 
of etymology, Mr. Bradley has brought to 
light not a few good things. He has dis- 
covered, for example, that there was an 
Anglo-French verb, a/oper, in use in the 
fourteenth century, which may very well 
account for our word ¢lope, in which the 
prefix ¢ has never before been satisfactorily 
accounted for. The difference between the 
singular form enough and the plural enow is 
well made out. Under enthusiasm we have 
this interesting note. ‘‘ The word évovcia 
has been explained by Leo Meyer as for 
*éyOcovoia, abstract sb. from *évOeotvr, stem 
of the pres. part of *evOeeiv, to be évOeos—?.e. 
possessed bya god.” Entice, from the 0. 
Fr. enticier, is correctly stated to represent a 
Lat. form */ntitiare, originally to set on fire, 
from “titivs, with the same sense as the classi- 
cal Latin ¢itio, a firebrand. This is proved 
by comparison with the form attice, already 
dealt with in a previous part. The history of 
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era is too long for quotation; and the same 
statement applies to ermine. There are 
important remarks upen errané and arrant ; 
it is certain that two distinct O. Fr. present 
participles were here mixed up, represent- 
ing, respectively, the vulgar Latin ¢ferantem 
and the classical errantem; and it is also 
certain, contrary to what we might expect, 
that the factor ‘terantem is much the more 
important of the two. Thus a justice errant 
is, in Law-Latin, justiciarius itinerans, where 
itinerans is the equivalent of errant from 
iterans, not of errant from errans ; just as a 
justice in eyre is justiciarius in itinere. 

In noticing some words of this character, 
it will readily be understood that it is only 

ossible to mention them at all by neglect- 
ing all account of others of equal, or perhaps 
of greater importance and interest. Thus, 
the difference in form between cwmet and 
ant is well shown; and certainly we have 
never before seen so clear an account of the 
difficult and confusing verbs which gave us 
the past participle embossed. 

A critic usually considers himself called 
upon to pick out some defects, as if to in- 
sinuate (what is almost invariably untrue) 
that he could do the work so much better 
himself—which of course he never does. I 
therefore point out that one misses, under 
elephantine, what some might consider the 
classical quotation for the word, from the 
immortal Pickwick, chap. 55: ‘The fat 
boy, with elephantine playfulness, stretched 
out his arms to ravish a kiss.”” For Lwripe, 
an old form for Zuripus, the earliest quota- 
tion given is from Holland; but it occurs 
in Chaucer’s Joethius, Book ii., met. 1. The 
earliest quotation for encourage is from 
Caxton ; but it occurs in Lydgate’s Minor 
Poems, ed. Halliwell, p. 27 : 


** Which frend of his was at last encoraged.”’ 


A quotation for ever/y, always, is given from 
Barbour’s /iruce, ii. 58, although no such 
word occurs in that poem. We are told 
that it is in Innes’s edition, 1856; but that 
edition is now before us, and the reading of 
1, 10 on p. 28, is— 

** With ane clark with him anerly ”’ ; 


so that some one has blundered. Under 
effectless, a cross-reference might have been 
given to feck/ess, which is certainly the 
same word. mbonpoint might have been 
illustrated from Chaucer’s Prologue, 1. 200 : 
** He was a lord ful fat and ix good point” ; 
for it is clear that Chaucer here attempts to 
translate the French phrase. The earliest 
use of edify, as an intransitive verb, is 
missed. It occurs in P. Plowman, C. x. 
203: “Ac these eremytes that edefyen 
thus by the hye weyes”’; where the woid 
has a usage not noticed in the Dictionary 
(see also the same, xix. 162, xxi. 42). The 
same work would have furnished a good 
example of eveses, the old plural of eaves; 
we have, however, a quotation for the form 
eauisses from Coryat. In illustration of the 
remark that cave now sometimes appears as 
the singular, a certain quotation about a 
cottage-eave might have been introduced ; 
but perhaps it was as well to say nothing 
about it. It is certainly no loss to find that 


the celebrated “dram of eale” is as little 





noticed in the Dictionary as it isin Schmidt's 
‘ 


Shakespeare-Lexicon ; for both rightly omit 
it. Tho adjective espiritual is given, but 
not the sb. espirié ; for which sce P. Plow- 
man, xv. 27. 

We notice these few points chiefly be- 
cause whatever defects they suggest are not 
really due to the editor, but to those who 
‘*read” the books. Some readers do their 
work admirably; but there are others who 
can hardly be said to exercise common care, 
and it is impossible for the most ‘ omnis- 
cient” editor to correct their blunders, and 
to supply their omissions. 

Finally, we have nothing but hearty 
praise to bestow upon this instalment of 
the work. It were greatly to be wished 
that the number of purchasers could be 
increased tenfold. There is a great deal of 


insincerity in the current excuse as to not | 


buying such a work as this “till it is 
finished.” 
excellent monographs than an _ ordinary 
lexicon ; and the importance of monographs, 
in any other case, would be at once ad- 
mitted. So prevalent is the ignorance of 
our own language, that but few people can 
give the plain reasons why this dictionary 
is superior to all others ; and there must be 
thousands who would buy it at once if they 
could enly grasp this fact. 
Warrer W. Skear. 








Bear Ilunting in the White Mountains; or, 
Alaska and British Columbia Revisited. 
By H. W. Seton-Karr. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


Tis is Lieut. Seton-Karr’s second book on 
the north-west coast of America, and at the 
outset we may express the opinion that it is 
in many respects his best. For though of 
small dimensions—only one hundred and 
fifty-six pages in length—it contains a very 
graphic account of a little-known section of 
country. But the title of the volume is 
somewhat misleading. The White Moun- 
tains are not, as might be inferred, in New 
Hampshire, but in that portion of Alaska 
drained by the Chileat River and its tur- 
bulent tributaries which fall into the inlet 
of thesame name. No part of this wild 
densely-wooded glacier dotted Alpine tragt is 
in British Columbia. The portion of that 
province which Mr. Seton-Karr revisited 
was the country near the headwaters of the 
Thompson River on the eastern side of the 
Cascades, Neither area is very familiar even 
to well-tried travellers, though the last- 
mentioned is within easy reach of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, But the Chileat 
country is so little known that, though gold 
prospectors are in the habit of passing 
across it from Dry Bay by way of the 
Altsehk River, none of it was ‘laid down” 
with even approximate accuracy until Dr. 
Auriel Krause and his brother published 
an admirable map and description in the 
feitschrift der Geselschaft fir Erdkunde zu 
Berlin foxy 1883. But, though Mr. Seton- 
Karr’s map is based upon that of Dr. Krause, 
or rather upon that of Dr. Dawson which 
embodies it, it is fair to our countryman to 
say that he never heard of the German’s 
journey untilhis return home. Yet even then, 
so little explored is the region bounded on 
the north by the Copper River, on the east by 





For it is rather a collection of | 





the British portion of the Yukon, on the west 
by the coast strip of Southern Alaska, and 
on the south by the upper portion of the 
Inland Passage, that the latest visitor has 
been able not only to correct the previous 
maps, but to embrace in the one attached to 
his book various mountains and streams not 
hitherto recognised by geographers. 

Two laborious months were spent in the 
journey here recorded—-tramping through a 
bush as thick as seven feet of annual rain- 
fall can make it, poling up rivers which are 
little better than mountain torrents in all 
except their lower courses, and carrying 
loads of provisions which would make a 
Swiss guide mutinous to contemplate. The 
scenery is, however, very fine, and the country 
seems to swarm with wapiti, bear, moose, 
beaver, and various fur animals. Cariboo 
reindeer are numerous in the uplands, 
though now that the Indians have obtained 
firearms they are rapidly disappearing. 
Grouse, snipe, and ducks abound, and up 
every inlet salmon are still plentiful, in 
spite of the “ canneries,” which offer such 
profitable employment tothe Indians that they 
demand extortionate wages to accompany 
any hunting or exploring party, and, more- 
over, are fast killing themselves by the 
vile whisky into which they convert their 
large earnings. The once truculent Chilcats 
seem, however, whether through rum or a 
wholesome respect for white men and their 
gunboats, to have become a_ harmless 
enough people, if still prone to lord it over 
the weaker septs around them. Yet they 
too have their enemies, and were formerly 
in the habit of crossing the Chilcat Pass to 
reach the Yukon instead of going over the 
Chilcoot Pass, which was in the hands of 
another branch of the tribe, though 
the journey took twelve instead of threa 
days by the other route. In this case, how. 
ever, they used to descend the Takheena 
River, a muddy stream not difficult to 
navigate in canoes. Of this region Mr. 
Seton-Karr supplies a very interesting 
description, written in the most unassuming 
manner, his pages being entirely bereft of 
that dreadful air of condescending superi- 
ority which is the bane of the ordinary 
“Alpinist.” Tis pages on the Thon:psan 
River country are natrally Jess novel, 
though equally well wrjtten; and in spite 
of such Americanisms as “ pants,” ‘ pack. 
ing,” ‘‘ crackers,” ‘ locate,” ‘‘ canned,” and 
so forth, quite as agreeable. Here gnd 
there, however, we come upon q statement 
which the young author—but old trayeller 
—would do well to consider before a new 
edition is called for. Thus (p. 18), Van. 
couver did not ‘discover the island which 
bears his name”; that honour is usually 
credited to Cook. In reality, Juan Perez, of 
the corvette Santiago, had visited Nootka 
Sound, and named it Port San Lorenzo as 
early as the -year 1774. All that 
Vancouver did was to prove the insularity 
of the region hitherto supposed to be 
part of the mainland, and even this dis- 
tingtion must be shared with Galiano and 
¥aldez, whom he met with jin Admirgity 
Inlet engaged in an expedition sent by Don 
Quadra, the commandant of Nootka, to solve 
the problem of whether the country was 
separated from the continent of America. 
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Thisfact Vancouver acknowledged by calling 
the island jointly after himself and Quadra ; 
though with an injustice, for which there is 
now no remedy, we have dropped the first 
portion of the title. Nor is it quite correct 
to aver that “‘ the Columbia River is said to 
have been named by Captain Grayin the year 
1792.” There never was any doubt about 
it. Gray also entered the Strait of De Fuca 
—the Anian Strait of the old geographers— 
long before Vancouver, as also did Meares, 
Barclay, and other early fur-traders who 
followed in the wake of Cook. 

Mr. Seton-Karr’s zoology is a little weak. 
What bear is the ‘Silver tip”? (p. 6). 
Nor is the porpoise “a fish” (p. 21), and 
the cetaceans seen pursuing the whale must 
have been ‘killers ” ; the ordinary Phocaena 
of the North Pacific—which, judging from a 
skull I obtained in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, is different from the Atlantic species 
—not being addicted to any such rapacious 
trait. 

The Indians of the North would seem to 
have woefully altered for the worse since I 
first knew them; yet surely the old- 
fashioned ‘‘potlatch” or feast at which 
property is given away has not been decreed 
“unlawful” (p. 28) by a paternal govern- 
ment? And I can vouch for the fact that 
the ‘old-time boxes” (p. 29) in a native 
cemetery—tied unto trees, or raised on 
pedestals, or supported by carved figures— 
do not, among the Kwaquils at least, con- 
tain ‘‘cremated remains,” but the actual 
body squeezed into this narrow receptacle. 
I remember an instance in which an Indian 
coffined in this way while in a trance actually 
forced the lid open and was helped out of the 
pine-tree in which he had been placed by a 
white hunter who was passing under it. 
Cremation is not practised by any of the 
tribes near Fort Rupert, a picturesque post 
which we learn with regret is no longer in 
the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company, or 
a place of the importance it was when the 
reviewer lived within its stockades, more 
than twenty-five years ago. Mr. Seton- 
Karr never heard of any white man who 
has hunted the wapiti ‘ systematically.” 
There were plenty who did so in my day, 
‘elk meat” being commonly sold in Victoria 
and New Westminster, but I am not aware 
of the Northern end of Vancouver Island 
being its favourite haunt. Indeed, after 
crossing the island twice at this point, I 
never saw one, though we came upon plenty 
in the country between Nanaimo and 
Barclay Sound, then traversed for the first 
time by any man, white or brown. Mr. 
Seton-Karr is avowedly “fond of the In- 
dians,” and ought to be if he never yet found 
a full-grown one “who deigned to steal ” 
(p. 74). After a much larger experience, 
when the people were in a more primitive 
condition, the reviewer cannot profess to 
have been so fortunate in his numerous 
aboriginal friends, who nevertheless were a 


good deal less thievish than the average” 


Englishman. 
These differences of opinion, inevitable 


when two travellers of different dates and | 


different minds come to compare notes, do 
not, however, detract from the favourable 
opinion already expressed on Mr. Seton- 
Karr’s volume. Like every book ever 





! 
written, it would be nothing the worse for 
revision (particularly in its natural history) 
and occasionally in its English. For ex- 
ample (p. 52), two American explorers of 
the same region as that examined by our 
author ‘‘ found a long golden woman’s hair 
in their canoe—some mysterious white 
prisoner, doubtless held captive by the 
Indians ” —a very sweeping conclusion from 
a very slender premise, as women— 
‘ golden” or otherwise—could not long be 
held captive among the North-West savages 
without the news speedily becoming known. 
The illustrations from the author’s pencil, 
though slight, are spirited, and the map— 
the same which appeared in the Geographi- 
cal Society’s Proceedings for February, 1891 
—is admirable in its clearness, though on 
too small a scale to admit of all the places 
described being marked on it. Alaska, 
when tracks—for roads must be in the far 
future—are made, will be the Switzerland of 
America. Its peaks surpassing any in Europe, 
and its glaciers discharging mimic icebergs, 
are already one of the sights of the Pacitie 
coast. Tourists visit this region every 
summer, and before another generation 
passes away palatial steamers will carry the 
holiday makers along a coast which their 
fathers scanned from a cedar canoe, and 
grandiose hotels rise where the camp fires 
of earlier times was the only sign of 
civilisation for a thousand miles of fjord 
and forest, and rivers and mountains. 

Meantime, Mr. Seton-Karr’s volume, in 
spite of its lack of an index, will form a 
useful guide to those anxious to see a part 
of the world still unspoilt by the hand of 


man, 
Rosert Brown. 








The Fountain of Youth : a Fantastic Tragedy. 
By Eugene Lee-Hamilton. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tie supernatural is, as a rule, dangerous 
material for drama. Even in the novel it 
can only be made interesting by association 
with incongruous conditions, as the author 
of Thoth knows how to make it piquant; 
or as the means of pointing some forcible 
moral, that of Zhe Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Ilyde, for example. If a_ back- 
ground of modernity be not a necessity, 
that of humanity certainly is. A drama 
entirely of supernatural interests is im- 
possible, for the breath of drama is com- 
plexity of character, and supernatural beings 
lack that kindly human quality; they are 
either colourless cr self-coloured as the 
scarlet of Mephistopheles. 

Now there is no figure more typical in 
supernatural story than the worn seeker for 
the elixir vitae, and to give him real vitality 
in art to-day the artist must needs find a 
very new background and surround him with 
personages of a very real flesh and blood. 
The only real figure, however, in Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton’s drama is the historical Ponce de 
Leon himself, though his, as it was bound 
to be, is but the reality of a familiar stencil. 
All the other figures, including his daughter 
and her lover, are shadows, and the villain 
Agrippa fails to convince from very excess 
of villainy. He is like one of Marlowe’s 


inhuman monsters. 





All this says nothing except against Mr. 


Lee-Hamilton’s choice of a subject. His 
power as a poet is too well recognised to 
suffer from candour, and his possession of 
the dramatic gift has likewise been no ques- 
tion since his /maginary Sonnets. But neither 
have a fair chance in this volume. The 
theme weighs them down. It had no in- 
spirational interest for either. One seems 
to see the author in a struggle with it 
throughout, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the strain to be forcible by mere will, 
instead of impulse, should sometimes result 
in a treatment which out-Marlowes Marlowe, 
and occasionally ‘falls on the other side,” 
in bathos. Indeed, in its piled up horror 
from beginning to end, Zhe Fountain of 
Youth reminds one no little of ‘‘The Jew 
of Malta,” while it does not lack the occa- 
sional lurid effectiveness of that play. 

But, all this admitted, it was not possible 
that Mr. Lee-Hamilton should write a 
hundred and thirty-five pages without there 
being fine poetry on some of them. Here 
is an effective picture of the Wandering 
Jew: 

‘* Hlis great white beard, a yard in length and 
more 

Waved in the wind behind him. In his hand 

He held a tall spiked staff on which were notched 

The fifteen notches of his centuries. 

His Syrian sandals, bound with dusty thongs, 

Were made of hide of crocodile, to stand 

‘The wear and tear of his eternal trudging ; 

His wrinkled gourd, less wrinkled than his face, 

‘The minister of his eternal thirst, 

— from his girdle, made of one great snake- 

skin 

With tai: in mouth—the symbol of his life. 

I barred his way ; he started like a sleeper, 

And shot a flame from out his sunken sockets. 

* Why stopp’st thou me, Ephemeral?’ he asked ; 

‘ Walk to thy grave, and let me go my way, 

To make the earth another belt of steps.’ 

‘'Tarry,’ I answered, ‘ but to tell me this: 

liast ever lighted, in thy endless journey, 

Upon the thing they call the Fount of Youth?’ 

lle paused a moment, while a frown of pain 

Convulsed his brow. ‘ The Fount of Youth?’ 

he said, 

Like one who slowly mutters in a dream ; 

‘It bubbles up between the feet of Death, 

In every land, in every plain and city, 

Aud Death and I have nought that is in 

common.’ 

And he passed on and vanished in the twilight.”’ 


Here, too, is a happy little lyric : 


“‘The wild bee is humming, 
The woodpecker drumming, 
My sweetheart is coming 

Thro«gh summer to me ; 
The nutters are uutting 
Till summer-day’s shutting ; 
And now he is cutting 

My name on a tree.”’ 


The Choruses of Spirits have occasional 
good verses, such as this of the Spirits of 
Age: 

‘* With a little invisible chisel 

We work on the stone of the brow, 
Where the locks are beginning to grizzle, 
And thinner and thinner are now ; 
And deeper we furrow and deeper 
By day on the cheek of the reaper, 
And by night on the cheek of the sleeper, 
With a little invirible plough.” 

Mr. Lee-Hamilton is deft in this ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” fancy, he knows 
“faerie” and the troll-folk intimately. I 
remember no recent poems of the kind more 
entirely charming than his two sonnets on 
the ‘Death of Puck,” printed in the 
Acapemy some few months ago. Indeed, 
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whatever else he can do well, he would 
not do ill in allowing bis genius 


** to be bound 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground.”’ 


Ricuarp Le GALLiENNE. 








The Gild Merchant: a Contribution to 
British Municipal History. By Charles 
Gross. (Oxford : Clarendon Press), 


Tus is a thoroughly good piece of work, 
for which students of English municipal 
constitutions must own themselves indebted 
to one of the rising school of historical 
inquirers in America. Dr. Gross is known 
to have been studying the subject for five 
or six years, and the appearance of his book 
will be hailed with satisfaction on both sides 
of the water. Since English Gilds in 1870 
led the way, it is the first treatise that has 
attempted with any systematic method to 
deal with the place in mediaeval civic life 
occupied by the trade-gilds. Ecclesiastical 
(with which we have little to doin England) 
and social gilds the author does not touch ; 
the craft-gilds incidentally fall within his 
ken, and towards their story—which affords 
space for a battle-ground with Brentano and 
other writers—he has some luminous sug- 
gestions. 

Gathering together a mass of facts, fresh 
or hitherto but little used, through their 
cumulative evidence he casts clear light on 
a difficult problem, the nature and functions 
of the old Gild-merchant, and unravels 
many passages in its previously obscure 
history. While keeping this main object 
in view his investigations enable him, not 
only as might be expected, to throw many 
side-lights on economic history and early 
commercial relations, but also to offer an 
important contribution to the elucidation of 
the growth and development of munici- 
palities, especially in England and Ireland. 

The plan of the work is sufficiently com- 
prehensive. One volume is filled with 
“proofs and illustrations,” that is to say, 
a series of documents (many of them printed 
at first hand from original MS. sources), 
extracts from records already printed, and 
notices in local histories or topographies, 
giving facts as to the Gilds merchant and 
later mercantile companies in every town of 
England, Wales, and Ireland where research 
could discover their traces. These docu- 
ments include charters, ordinances, or bye- 
laws, rolls of members or entries of admis- 
sion, oaths of the gildsmen, compotus 
accounts, &c., of much variety in detail, 
fulness, and application, relating to ninety- 
two different places, arranged chrono- 
logically under the alphabetical sequence 
of the towns. They form a most valuable 
body of material, many being individually 
of high interest, the importance of which 
cannot be gainsaid, however the opinions of 
some may differ from the conclusions the 
author has drawn. It is evident, however, 
that conclusions founded upon a careful 
and comparative study of the remains of 
so large a number of these institutions 
must be weighty and convincing. 

To the account of the Gild merchant, 
which is discussed in the first volume, several 
essays are added by way of appendix, 





ancillary to the main theme. The survey 
of Anglo-Saxon gilds in one of these reveals 
“no trace of a Gild merchant”; and the 
author combats the received theories as to 
their probable composition and number. 
Comparison is instituted between the Scotch 
Gild merchant or ‘‘ Gildry ” and the English 
institution, showing that the former ‘ differs 
in two important points, namely, in the 
inimical relations between the crafts and 
the gild, and in the continuance of the 
Gildry as a separate but constituent part 
of the burghal administration down to the 
present day.”” The whole sketch of the 
Scotch Gild and laws, differing from those 
of England, which affected Scotch municipal 
life, with points of contrast and of analogy, 
is well worthy of attention. It is shown that 
the famous statutes of the Berwick Gild of 
the thirteenth century (reprinted here from 
Cosmo Innes) must be assigned to the 
northern class of burgls, and cannot be 
claimed as the prototype of the English 
Gild merchant. The recognition of the 
essential differences in the early municipal 
growths of the two kingdoms would have 
secured recent writers from errors against 
which the present volumes uprear a for- 
midable indictment. 

A short appendix cursorily treats of the 
Continental Gild merchant, comprehending 
documents of the twelfth to the fourteenth 
centuries, relating to a dozen places. The 
rarity of the Gild merchant on the continent 
compared with its frequency in England is 
used as an argument against what may be 
called the ‘‘ germ” theory of the origin of 
continental boroughs. ‘If this fraternity 
was not the germ of the English munici- 
pality | as already proved |, but only a potent 
factor in its evolution, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed that the Gild’s influence on the Con- 
tinent was not greater.” The formation of 
the burghal polity “‘ in most countries may 
be explained by a natural process of growth 
from the rural township. The Gild was 
only one of various elements that played a 
prominent part in this process of municipal 
development.” Here we touch upon a true 
= for the inquiry into municipal 

istory. . 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting of 
these subsidiary es-ays is that upon ‘The 
Affiliation of Mediaeval Boroughs,” an 
enlargement of a paper which attracted 
attention when it appeared in the Antiquary 
in 1885. How the English towns rose up, 
here and there, one after another, both 
before and during the three centuries after 
the conquests, and, having each determined 
on the privileges it wished to secure, obtained 
a charter after the pattern of some already 
chartered borough ; how, amidst the variety 
of special customs or specified rights 
desired, but a few chief towns were the 
original exemplars for nearly two hundred 
boroughs in Great Britain; how the 
daughters applied to the parents for 
exemplification of customs and information 
when in doubt as to their own constitution 
(e.g., as found by the present writer some 
years ago in Bristol) are capital points in 
the steady and orderly growth of the move- 
ment for borough liberties, never thus 
brought out before. The same kind of 


} link existed between municipalities on the 





Continent, but, owing to the different cir- 
cumstances surrounding them, led to a much 
fuller inter-dependence than ever obtained 
in this country. 
As to the actual origin of the Gild 
merchant, whether a reorganisation of older 
ilds, a spontaneous growth, or an intro- 
uction from Normandy, Dr. Gross has 
little to say, though he seems to favour the 
last hypothesis. The “earliest distinct 
references to this gild occur in documents of 
the end of the eleventh century ; in the next 


two centuries the — becomes 
commonly, though not invariably, included 
among those enumerated in borough 


charters; it is even, sometimes as at 
Andover, the occasion of aspecial grant. A 
list of 170 towns in England, Wales, and 
Ireland, indicates how widely spread and 
prized was the gild, which was probably 
‘one of the most prevalent and character- 
istic features of English municipalities.” 
No merchant gild is found in London or in 
the Cinque Ports, Exeter, Norwich, or 
Northampton, and elsewhere. The records 
of Ipswich give valuable testimony as to the 
organisation of a gild at outset, with its 
alderman and other officers who varied 
according to its needs or local custom. To 
the “ hause,” and the “gild-hall,” or 
Tolbooth or Tolsey, the former bearing 
several meanings chiefly referrable to a 
money payment, both especially incidental 
to this class of gild, the author devotes the 
attention befitting their importance ; for, 
owing toderived meanings in the one case, and 
derived uses in the other, much confusion 
has arisen around them. 

The essence of a Gild merchant in the 
first centuries was the exclusive right to 
trade freely, 7.¢., without toll, within the 
borough. Strangers or “ foreigners’? com- 
ing into the town could not trade without 
paying toll or dues, unless they were admitted 
members of its gild, as was sometimes the 
case, or unless they were members of a 
merchant gild in their own borough which 
had obtained immunity from toll “ per 
totam Angliam”’; even this privilege had its 
restrictions. The duty of a gildsman was to 
be ‘in scot and lot”’ with the burgesses, 
otherwise to pay his share of their pecuniary 
burdens, ‘“‘and to make up for the default 
of the borough.” Tollages and the “‘ firma- 
burgi” due to the crown from the borough 
had to be met, and the merchant fraternity 
might be called upon for further help in case 
of deficiency. What was the early toll in 
boroughs all over the land from which the 
merchants could only be free by thus com- 
pounding for it, and to whom due, are 
interesting questions which, so far as we 
see, Dr. Gross does not touch, although he 
quotes the chapter of Magna Carta intended 
to free them from “‘ unjust imposts ”’ (§ 41). 

The chapters of the work which are the 
most distinctive in-their results are those on 
the ‘‘ Distinction between Gild and Borough” 
and ‘ Influence of the Gild upon the Muni- 
cipal Constitution.” In these it is clearly 
proved that the Gild from the very begin- 
ning was a separate entity, not to be con- 
founded with the borough. In Ipswich, for 
example, in the time of John, the officials of 
the town 


“are manifestly distinct from those of the Gild 
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the alderman and his four colleagues. The 
laws of the borough and the statutes of the 
Gild are distinguished with equal clearness ; 
they were to be entered in separate rolls for the 
guidance of the bailiffs and aldermen respec- 
tively.” 

Separate purses or treasuries, separate 
officers, separate government, all the evi- 
dence 
points to the conclusion that the Gild mer- 
chant of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
was not a body in which the general local 
government was centred—that it was a very 
important, but only a subsidiary part of the 
municipal administrative machinery, subordi- 
nated to the chief borough magistrates.” 


This point being established, Dr. Gross 
examines the theories of Brady, Thompson, 
and others on the constitution of a borough, 
and, far from being the original “ germ,” 
shows conclusively that the Gild merchant 
was only one of various valuable privileges 
comprehended in the expression /iber burgus. 

Much interesting information as to the 
Stapletowns appears in these pages, with 
accounts of the Mercers, Merchant Adven- 
turers, and other mercantile companies which 
in later times took up the mantle of the old 
gilds with a difference. (The rolls of the 
Mercers Gild at York, recently discovered, 
give an example of this kind.) It is a pity 
that the extracts relating to these in the 
second volume are not more clearly severed 
from those which illustrate the gild-life 
where they occur for the same town. A 
good index and a glossary add to the work- 
able value of the volumes. 

Lucy Tovrmin Sirs. 








Poachers and Poaching. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Some who remember Mr. Watson’s book, 
published last year, Zhe Confessions of a 
Poacher, might opine that the present work 
must be more or less of a replica. But it 
cannot be so characterised. The books have 
certain resemblances, and there are remi- 
niscences in both of a poacher styled 
“Otter,” evidently a portrait drawn from 
life. Poachers and Poaching, however, covers 
more ground and embraces not merely hints 
on the subject of its title, but pleasant 
sketches of wood-craft as well. 

The essays which form the book are re- 
printed from magazines, and naturally show 
here and there some repetition, which is 
almost inseparable from this form of writing. 
Thus the account of the dotterel and its 
breeding places appears at least twice. It 
is difficult for an observer not to fall into 
the snare of repeating what has interested 
him in nature. Here and there, too, Mr. 
Watson slips into colloquialisms like ‘ nearly 
never,” “from even once being searched,” 
“ sound silence,” and the like. With these 
exceptions lovers of nature may be assured 
that the rest of the book will supply them 
with a feast of delightful reading. The 
author evidently lives much in the northern 
part of the island, so the northern birds and 
animals are chiefly treated. He has a keen 
eye for the subtler traits in their life, and a 
poetical appreciation of the woodlands, 
waters, and moors which form their cherished 
haunts. Unlike many writers on nature, 


By J. Watson. 





however, at the present day, he docs not 
descant on natural beauty or glide into 
rhapsodies about hills and rivers. His 
observations on animal life are made from 
actual wanderings by day and night, and 
possess the merit of coming direct from 
nature. Mr. Watson need not be flattered 
by being told that he is a Gilbert White or 
a second Richard Jefferies; but it is due 
to the careful watch he has kept over bird 
and beast, and the store of remarks which he 
has thus accumulated, to commend this book 
highly and to assure naturalists that they 
may dip into its pages certain that old stories 
and sapless anecdotes will not disfigure 
them. He must be a diligent student who 
will not find therein many a subtle touch to 
add to his own mental portraits of animal 
life. 

Poachers possess generous, not to say 
romantic attributes in literature which 
scarcely belong {to them in real life. The 
“‘moucher ” or skulking poacher, who traps, 
shoots and ferrets only when he has watched 
the keepers take another direction, is gene- 
rally a lazy countryman; whereas the 
ruffians who combine, attack, and shoot 
keepers, if they venture to resist, are almost 
always townsmen who have hatched the 
expedition at some low tavern. A skilful 
keeper knows by a thousand small signs, 
which the uninitiated would not understand, 
when his game has been disturbed. Spring 
and summer are taken up in pheasant 
rearing, and shooting the enemies of the 
young birds, but he is ever on the watch 
against the ‘“‘moucher,” and by lying in 
wait when he notices a rabbit caught in a 
snare or the like, seldom fails, sooner or 
later, to capture the sneaking thief. A 
binocular glass is a great assistance to him 
on his rounds. He has an ingenious mode 
of baffling that class of poachers who net 
his hares. When a hare has once been 
netted, it is so terrified that it cannot again 
be taken in that manner. Consequently he 
is careful to net his own hares, and then 
turn them loose again. Mr. Watson thinks 
that rabbits are degenerating and becoming 
smaller, and that the introduction of some 
of the continental varieties would be useful. 
Doubtless this is the case when rabbits are 
confined in a warren or park, just as deer 
also fall off in size and excellence of horns 
when bred in and in too long. In many 
districts where no feudal regard exists for 
the squire’s interests, farmers are more or 
less in league with poachers. The latter 
propitiate them by mysterious presents of 
game left at the farmhouse doors, by never 
doing any mischief to fences, by informing 
their owners of any mishap to the stock and 
the like. In short, a poacher or two exists 
in every parish. They have generally 
sprung from fathers who were fond of out- 
door sports and lawless deeds, and form as 
real a constituent of country life as do the 
blacksmith or the shepherd. So long as 
game finds a place in rural districts, so long 
will poachers rise up against it. 

Mr. Watson’s notes on birds show much 
observation. We have never verified his 
assertion that intense cold has proved fatal 
to barn owls, but he has Keats at all events 
on his side : 

‘** The owl for all his feathers was a-cold.”’ 





The story of the great auk is onco more 
carefully narrated. Of the woodcock its 
habit of flying at dusk along certain 
definite rides and paths of the wood is 
remarked upon. Mr. Watson might have 
added that it was frequently netted in old 
days when flying down these paths, and 
that in many woods open glades cut on pur- 
= to net woodcocks more easily are yet to 
e seen: these are in some localities called 
‘* cockshoots.”” Those who visit the Faroe 
Islands this summer to study the eider 
ducks may like to know that here will be 
found several interesting notices of the 
bird’s economy in making its nest. A 
curious “fact for Darwin” is also given 
from the information of Prof. Newton. A 
red-legged partridge had been wounded and 
was picked up with a ball of hard earth 
adhering to it, which weighed six ounces 
and a half. This earth was kept for three 
years, but on being broken and watered and 
placed under a bell-glass, no fewer than 
eighty-two plants sprang from it. 

A good chapter speaks of weather-lore in 
nature in which the author shows that he 
can rival the Shepherd of Banbury. Otters 
and polecats are not often seen at present, 
but their ways have also been carefully 
studied. Once when rabbiting, Mr. Watson 
found a brown owl, a stock-dove, and a 
shell-duck breeding outside the burrows. 
It were easy to put together many singular 
paragraphs from this storehouse of natural 
history, but readers will now know what to 
look for. It may be hoped that Mr. Watson 
will continue his observations, as not every 
naturalist possesses the opportunities and 
enthusiasm which have fallen to his lot. A 
volume of out-door lore, such as this book, 
is preferable to hundreds of the compila- 
tions on natural history which are now so 
popular. M. G. Warxrs. 
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In Mr. Algernon Gissing’s books there is 
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always a noteworthy poe of rough power 
and often an equally noteworthy absence 
of both intellectual and literary finish. He 
is not merely careless in his diction, which is 
often much more slovenly than it ought to 
be, but in the weightier matters of structure 
and form. As we read the first volume of 
A Moorland Idyl, we say “This is a very 
striking novel”; but when we close the 
third volume we are conscious of a feeling of 
acute a 7 ene og As studies for an 
impressively dramatic situation or series of 
situations nothing could well be more full 
of promise than the figures of Isabel Few, 
the untamed, picturesque maiden of the 
moorland, and Bavid Heathpool, the young 
minister, with the passionate Bohemian 
impulses which he thinks have long since 
been strangled, but which are in reality only 
asleep, ready to be awakened when the 
right voice calls them to activity. The 
characters are realised, stroke by stroke, in 
the pictures of the relations of Isabel with 
her reputed father, with old Sandie Wear, 
and with the rascally lawyer, Redpath, and 
of the relations of Heathpool with Miss 
Notgrove and the gentle girl, Ailie Craig, 
until the reader’s expectations of the impend- 
ing action are strung up to the highest pitch 
of intensity ; but when the crisis comes it 
seems to come prematurely, before the 
actors are quite ready for it, and the long- 
drawn dénouement has the character of anti- 
climax. In the early portions of the book 
which justify its title there are passages 
which even one of the Brontés would not 
have been ashamed to own: and yet the 
writer of these passages allows his ‘‘ moor- 
land idyl” to dwindle down into a compara- 
tively commonplace novel. It is not often 
that the critic has to note such a combination 
of unusual strength and very ordinary 
weakness. 


_ Bonnie Kate is certain to be popular at the 
circulating libraries, and its popularity will 
not be undeserved, though perhaps some of 
the judicious would enjoy it more unre- 
servedly if Mrs. Leith Adams were rather 
less liberal with her literary appeals to the 
reader’s emotions. She seems a little too 
anxious we should miss no single point of 
tenderness and pathos, with the result that 
some passages of really pretty sentiment 
show a tendency to degenerate into mere 
sentimentalism. This, however, is not a 
fault of the gravest order, and the virtues 
which atone for it are a good deal more 
obvious. The story of poor Kate’s matri- 
monial troubles is freshly conceived and 
charmingly told; but though it has real 
interest of its own, it is mainly useful as an 
ae for the introduction of certain 
subsidiary characters in whose portraiture 
Mrs. Leith Adams shows herself at her best. 
The Yorkshire relations to whom John 
Granger introduces his newly-made bride 
compose an admirable rustic group, and 
Melissa Sweetapple, who makes her most 
characteristic appearances in this early 
portion of the tale, is one of the most 
attractive of those candid heroines whose 
frankness is the terror of conventional 
parents and guardians. In Melissa the 


writer’s humour is at its best, but the 
winning chapters devoted to the Quaker 
sisters and brother of Dromore prove that 








she can be equally successful in portraiture 
which owes its charm to simple tenderness 
and grace. That Bonnie Kate is rather un- 
duly sentimental here and there cannot be 
denied, but it is a very attractive story 
nevertheless. 


Those simple-minded persons who are not 
unnaturally inclined to think that an 
English peeress must needs be an infallible 
theitg upon the manners and customs 
of the “upper suckles” are hereby 
cautioned against reposing implicit and 
inclusive faith in Lady Munster’s counterfeit 
presentment of the sayings and doings of 
the great. Thackeray is reported to have 
said that Sir Pitt Crawley was studied from 
life, and, therefore, it would perhaps be 
rash to deny a living original even to 
that illiterate and ill-mannered noble- 
man, the Earl of Invergordon; but as 
his wife, his sister, his daughter, and all 
the people in the story are not one whit 
more credible than he is, A Scottish Earl 
makes drafts upon our faith which soon 
compel a suspension of payment. Unfortu- 
nately, too, the novel, though absurd, is not 
absurd in an amusing way, so there really 
is nothing to be said for it save that it con- 
tains many “‘ sentiments ” of unimpeachable 
propriety. 

A Divided Duty is a graceful and interest- 
ing story of an English girl’s life in Paris, 
and Miss Lemon not only knows her people 
and localities well, but can turn her know- 
ledge to good artistic account. The writer 
is not distinctively a humorist, but there is 
a pleasant suggestion of humour in the 
sketch of Miss Duckworth, the middle-aged 
governess who has become a painter, and 
has made up her mind to mould her conduct 
in accordance with the supposed require- 
ments of the artistic nature. Her unconven- 
tional reception of the heroine, Leslie 
Mansell, strikes the key-note of a character, 
the consistency of which is maintained to 
the last ; and, while Miss Duckworth is good 
in herself, she furthermore justifies her 
existence by brightening a story which, in 
her absence, would be somewhat sombre. 
Miss Ida Lemon is so successful in pleasant 
unpretentious realism that it is rather a pity 
she has chosen to hamper her tale with the 
melodramatic story of the murder of Leslie’s 
uncle. The final chapters devoted to an 
explanation of the mysterious hints 
scattered up and down the narrative are not 
specially interesting in themselves, and they 
impair the artistic unity of a novel which is 
of more than average merit. 


When I say that Colonel Carter, of 
Cartersville, is perfect, I refer to the man 
rather than to the book in which his por- 
trait is drawn; but, as the man and the 
book are practically one, the epithet may 
serve for both. Mix together ninety parts 
of Colonel Newcome with five of Uncle Toby 
and five of Mr. Micawber, and make the com- 
pound into a Virginian gentleman of the good 
old times before the war, and you have the 
unworldly, unpractical, chivalrous, high- 
souled survival, George Fairfax Carter, who 
makes Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s pages such 
altogether delicious reading. The finest 
humour and the finest pathos always display 
a tendency to melt into each other, and in 





Colonel Carter of Cartersville the fusion is 
complete. There is no exaggeration in say- 
ing that nothing better of its kind is to be 
found anywhere than the chapter in which 
the Colonel receives the grocer who has 
called for the settlement, of his account, 
but whose visit is — by the simple- 
minded gentleman to be one of friendly 
courtesy; and the grocer’s subjugation is 
only one of a score of episodes every one of 
which might be singled out as a little 
masterpiece. It is a rare and delightful 
experience to find a creation of such un- 
mistakable genius in a story of some two 
hundred pages. 


On Newfound River is another American 
tale which suffers somewhat by being read 
immediately after the book just noticed, but 
it has genuine grace and freshness of its 
own. ‘The structure of the story is on rather 
conventional, old-fashioned lines, and the 
action of the old man who conceals his 
existence for years from his only surviving 
relations is not provided with a sufficiently 
adequate motive; but the irascible wrong- 
headed Major Landon is a well-individual- 
ised study of a familiar type, and Bruce’s 
courtship is a very pretty idyll. There is 
humour, too, in the book, especially in the 
scene where the muddle-headed Virginian 
magistrate is nonplussed by the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the defendant to whom 
he had determined to give a verdict; and 
Mr. Page may be congratulated upon a story 
which, though in no way remarkable, is 
decidedly attractive. 


There is, unfortunately, nothing in the 
least attractive about MWednesday’s Child, 
which is a most dreary and depressing book. 
In justice to the author, it must be admitied 
that all persons who voluntarily read it are 
personally responsible for their own suffer- 
ings, as Miss Miriam Alan, in a long-winded 
preface, elaborately prepares them for what 
is coming, and so gives them a chance 
of escape. According to this preface the 
story has been written to denounce and 
expose ‘the practice of publicly and 
shamefully whipping girls,” which prac- 
tice, according to the author, was ‘‘ram- 
ant some years ago” in Irish Roman 
atholic convent schools, and which she 
believes, with or without reason, to be 
“rampant” still. The experiences of 
Hester Steele and her schoolmates at 
Dragon Hall are certainly gruesome and 
disgusting enough; but less appetising 
material for a story could not well be hit 
upon, and the ex parte character of the book of 
course deprives it of all weight as an argu- 
ment or impeachment. Once or twice, as in 
the author’s description of the shameless 
woman who undressed her baby-boy in 
“mixed company,” we have a touch of 
unintentional humour, but things of this 
kind are too rare to be worth taking into 
account. 


A Minimum Wage is also a story with a 
"ae ape as the sub-title witnesseth. The 

ook resembles a certain once famous series 
of essays in didactic fiction, inasmuch as it 
is a tale “illustrative of the principles of 
political economy,” as political economy is 
understood by the writer thereof ; but, alas, 
Mr. Alfred Morris is not exactly a Harriet 
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Martineau. He has written something that 
might have been a fairly good socialist 
pamphlet if it had not been broken up by 
an irrelevant romance, or that might have 
been a passable love-story (though this is 
more doubtful) had it not been ruined beyond 
redemption by interjected pamphleteering ; 
but, as it stands, his well-meant performance 
is neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red- 
herring. As Mr. Morris says that his story 
consists of ‘‘ characters and scenes from real 
life,” it must be remarked that he has been 
very successful in suppressing all internal 
evidence of their origin. 

Mr. Christopher Horner calls Darrell’s 
Dream “an unexplained romance.” The 
significance of the epithet is not apparent 
unless it is meant that the existence of the 
book demands an explanation, and that 
such explanation is not forthcoming, in 
which case it must be pronounced most 
happily descriptive. Mr. Horner has in- 
vented a prophetic villain who foresees that 
if he can only hire another villain to fire a 
gun in front of the heroine’s horse while 
the heroine is on his back the conduct 
of the horse will inevitably cause the 
heroine’s death, and that he will be able 
to produce evidence which will appar- 
ently prove villain number two to have 
been the tool of the hero, who will forth- 
with be struck out of his uncle’s will in 
favour of villain number one. Then the 
hero has his dream, but as the dream 
results in nothing but the discovery of an 
invalid and useless document, it might as 
well have remained undreamed ; and finally 
the knot tied by one villain has to be cut 
by the knife of the other in order that the 
hero may come to his own. If this sounds 
incoherent, readers must charitably suppose 
that the mind of the critic has been tem- 
porarily unhinged by the study of Mr. 
Horner’s plot and style. 


Lippa has one virtue, the virtue of brevity. 
Miss Constance Egerton’s volume contains 
only 196 pages, but the trail of the amateur 
is over them all. The sentiments are ex- 
cellent ; the story is thin, and at the close, 
when somebody’s long-lost wife returns 
with somebody else’s long-lost child, a little 
confusing ; the numerous quotations are not 
distinguished by accuracy; the literary 
manner is not distinguished by anything ; 
and this is all that it is necessary to say 
about Lippa. 


Mr. J. W. Nicholas must really learn to 
be less lavish in his expenditure of melo- 
dramatic material, or his own invention and 
the intellectual digestion of his readers will 
collapse together. A perusal of Zhe Zouse 
of Mystery provides a new and rather un- 
comfortable demonstration of Bacon’s re- 
mark that ‘‘reading maketh a full man,” 
for while it is in itself only one shilling 
shocker, it contains the concentrated essence 
of half-a-dozen of those delightful produc- 
tions. Mr. Nicholas provides us with 


hypnotism and burglary, and murder, and 
kinds of mysteries in houses, churches, 
chambers, railway stations, underground 
passages, and all kinds of places, and is 
even good enough to let us have a moment’s 
limpse of that Eastern hero, Jack the 
ipper. The purchaser who is not satisfied 





with the feast of horrors provided for him 
must indeed be hard to please. 


The cheap edition of Zhe Ayres of Studleigh 
is sure of a welcome. The writer, who is 
still generally known as Miss Annie S8. 
Swan, is a very unequal worker, but this is 
one of her best stories. 

James Asucrorr Nosie. 








SOME CLASSICAL STUDIES AND 
TRANSLATIONS. 


Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. By A. O. 
Prickard. (Macmillans.) In the form of a 
lecture delivered at Glasgow, Mr. Prickard has 
given a clear and agreeably written account of 
the chief points of the Poetics, It does not 

rofess to be more than popular and short, 
but within the limits set to such a work it is 
adequately and even skilfully done. The original 
treatise bristles with difficulties; but most of 
these disappear under Mr. Prickard’s treatment, 
and he presents us only with an outline of the 
first ‘‘ Art of Poetry,” supplemented by a few 
judicious and pleasant notes, containing refer- 
ences to ancient and modern writers, discussions 
of two or three obscure questions, and a list of 
editions and translations. It is not too much 
to say, he writes, that the whole of Aristotle’s 
teaching on tragedy lies in the two words 
Mimesis and Katharsis, rightly understood ; and 
to them accordingly he devotes considerable 
space. But we are not sure that his remarks 
on the first of the two, though good in them- 
selves, will explain to the general reader why 
Aristotle held all poetry, or at any rate most 
poetry, to be ‘‘imitation”; and, as to the 
Katharsis, we are less confident than he is of 
the truth of what is commonly known as the 
theory of Bernays. Let us hope that Egypt 
may yet furnish us with a fuller text of the 
Poetics, and solve this long-disputed question. 
A point of much less interest, discussed in a 
note of some length, is a new interpretation of 
the ‘‘ syllogism” by which Electra is repre- 
sented as having in the Choephoroe infe the 
arrival of her brother. According to Mr. 
Prickard, we are to understand it not in the 
usual way, but thus: Some one like Orestes has 
come: No one is like him but himself: There- 
fore Orestes has come. The present writer is 
not convinced. On the other hand, we are 
glad to find Mr. Prickard recognising that the 
second ‘‘ natural cause” of poetry which Aris- 
totle speaks of must have been ‘‘ the charms of 
melody and rhythm.’’ Unless Aristotle thought 
of poetry as quite unconnected with verse—and 
of this there is no indication but the imperfect 
and unintelligible sentence about é¢romoila near 
the beginning—some such second cause must 
plainly have been specified. Mr. Prickard 
seems not to have noticed the objection that 
has been made to the common rendering of 
olovs de? rovewy in the saying attributed to Sopho- 
cles. Is it really possible that without elva 
before de the words should mean ‘‘ made men 
as they ought to be,” and not ‘‘made men as 
he ought.” But perhaps «lva: should be in- 
serted. In the lines from Timocles Mr. Prickard 
should hardly have accepted the un-Attic form 
avevpato ; and in his list of editions he has over- 
looked Vahlen’s later text of 1885. 


Supplement to Studies in Aeschylus and Notes 
on Euripides. By F. W. Newman. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) Prof. Newman is always in- 
genious in emendation, yet by no means carries 
conviction in proportion to his ability. The 
reason is, we think, that his mind is uncon- 
sciously whimsical: ¢.y., in amending Aesch. 
Eum. 1. 76, he proposes, for Se8ar’ ay aici, which 
he rightly pronounces corrupt, 887" avarei—a, 





very possible reading—then he adds, ‘‘ The 
sense is excellent” : 


‘* Who has traversed harmlessly the rogue-betrampled 
earth.” 


As if Aeschylus were Aristophanes! As if 
Orestes, hunted by the Furies, would be much 
relieved at not having his pocket picked by the 
way! On Choeph. 372-9, we feel the acuteness 
of the argument for a line having been lost ; but 
the idea that it must have contained an explana- 
tion of the following d:Ajjs uapdyrns seems to us 
quite arbitrary; while on Suppl. 979, scarcely 
could the ghost of Aeschylus himself persuade 
us that he wrote, with Prof. Newman, xwadovoa 
o& pwévew epg. There is a good deal of the 
same unpersuasive ingenuity in the notes which 
follow on the Rhesus of Euripides; on v. iii. 
vuxtds ev Kkaraordoe:, we incline to agree to 
Prof. Newman’s rendering, but we apprehend 
that most people have already taken it as he 
does. 

The Plays of Euripides. Translated into 
English Prose by Edward P. Coleridge. Vol. 
II. (Bell.) Mr. Coleridge is to be con- 
oo on the completion of his really 

ormidable task. Those who wish to read 
Euripides in the form of alien prose can now do 
so in good print, and by the aid of scholarship 
which may be at once called adequate though 
not brilliant. Some of the choruses are rendered 
with force and skill. Here, ¢.7., is a specimen 
from the Bacchantes, ll. 105-118 : 

** O Thebes, nurse of Semele! crown thyself with 
ivy ; burst forth, burst forth with blossoms fair of 
green convolvulus, and with the boughs of oak and 
pine join in the Bacchic revelry; don thy coat of 
dappled fawn-skin, decking it with tufts of silvered 
hair; with reverent hand the sportive wand now 
wield. Anon shall the whole land be dawning, 
when Bromius leads his revellers to the hills, the 
hills away ! where wait him groups of maidens from 
loom and shuttle roused in frantic haste by 
Dionysus.’’ 

This is not faultless; the style here and there 
breaks and falters unpoetically—still, anyone 
reading it would understand in the main what 
the original was like. The same cannot always 
be said of Mr. Coleridge’s management of the 
dialogue or the speeches. Here, for instance, 
the rendering of Odysseus’ wrangle with 
Hecuba (Hecuba, ll. 389-401) must be pro- 
nounced very flat. 

Ody. ’Tis not thy death, old dame, Achilles’ 
wraith hath demanded of the Achaeans, but hers. 

Hec. At least then slaughter me with my child ; 
so shall there be a double draught of blood for the 
earth and the dead that claims this sacrifice. 

Ody. The maiden’s death suffices; no need to 
add a second to the first; would we needed not 
e’en this ! 

Hee. Die with my daughter I must and will. 

Ody. How so? I did not know I had a master. 

Hee. I will cling to her like ivy to an oak. 

Ody. Not if thou wilt hearken to those who are 
wiser than thyself. 

an Be sure I will never willingly relinquish my 
child. 

Ody. Well, be equally sure I will never go away 

and leave her here. 
It is stiff; the pathos of Hecuba’s utterances 
quite evaporates; in line 390, we dislike 
“wraith” for ¢dvracua, preferring the word in 
in its original sense of a ‘‘ double,” or spectral 
vision of a living person. The context (pp. 
261-2) of Eteocles and Polynices is rendered 
with spirit, but ‘‘introduced that crafty 
Thessalian trick, having some knowledge 
thereof from his intercourse with that country” 
must be pronounced absolutely prosy. 


Talks with Athenian Youths. Translations 
from the Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Euthy- 
demus, and Theatetus of Plato. (David Nutt.) 
This anonymous little book, which is evidently 
of American origin, contains some very spirited 
rendering of Plato. Even if it be not always 
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perfectly accurate, readers will not quarrel with 
a presentation of the great thinker so bright 
and so lively. We must cry out upon “‘torpi- 
fied” as an ugly new word, and remark that 
“behooves” is not a usual form. We cannot 
quite forget poor Xenophon when we read that 
the works of Plato are ‘our chief source of in- 
formation concerning Socrates.” But we can 
honestly wish, on all grounds, success to this 
little enterprise. Nothing but good can come 
of young English people being induced to read 
these talks with young Athenians. Socrates 
has asmuch to teach now as he had in his lifetime, 
and his original hearers may even set something 
of an example to later students. ‘‘ The figures 
upon whom our attention centres belong to the 
flower of the Athenian youth, and bear that 
stamp of breeding which seems to have been a 
birthright of noble parentage.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. FURNIVALL is spending his holidays at 
Norwich and copying the earliest English wills, 
those of the Consistory Court, for a volume in the 
Early English Text Society. He hoped to find 
many instances of dialect and local trade and 
custom, but very few occur. As against the 
earliest English will at Somerset House, 
1397, Norwich can show only a short English 
proviso, in a Latin will of 1427, shifting 
the testator’s estate from one nephew to 
another, in case the first is not “of good 
gouernaunce and lycly persone to the werd, 
and marie hym self bi the avys of the feoffces, 
the executors the forn seyd.” The first com- 
plete English will was made in 1429, that of 
Sir Andrew Botiller, knight, and after this 
others came slowly till 1464. The first two 
registers have no English wills. ‘‘ Surflete,” the 
third register (1427-35) has the proviso men- 
tioned above, and five English wills ; ‘‘ Doke,” 
the fourth register (1436-42) thirteen such wills ; 
‘*Wylbey,” the fifth register (1444-48), only one 
English will; ‘‘Aleyn,” the sixth register 
(1448-55), only four, though a Latin will of 
Robert Martham recites word for word a marriage 
settlement of 22 Henry VI., made by the testa- 
tor on the wedding of one of his two daughters. 
The seventh register, ‘‘ Brosiard”’ (1454-64), con- 
tains eight English wills, some of Norwich 
citizens, and among them one of John Goos, no 
doubt the ancestor of A. Goose, the publisher 
lately retired who issued Mr. Walter Rye’s 
‘*Book of Nonsense.” <A pretty ‘‘ qwethe- 
word ”’ for ‘‘ devise or bequest ” occurs in 1457 ; 
**be ingate and outegate into y® gardine” in 
1458. In 1452 John Bulston bequeathed to the 
Church of Hempstede ‘‘ j pyxte, to putte owre 
lord god in;” and there are several gifts of 
altarcloths, vestments, &c. For ‘‘ shall” or 
“should,” “xal” and ‘xulde” occasionally 
occur: ‘‘qweeh” is sometimes found for 
** which,” and wh for gu: ‘‘ y° whech xul be seld 
to a-whytt (acquit, pay) my dettis” (1437). A 
few words seem special to the Eastern counties : 
**iij cadys of heryng, and xx orgeys”’ (1437), 
**fyve Lasers barly” (1434). Gifts of a combe 
of barly, Xc., to the “ plowlot” (1485) were 
probably to the “ plowlight.” “A /urindell of 
elys ” (1435), “‘ xij fast of trufys, ij Sahures and a 
dydale” (1438) are puzzles at present. When 
enough material is got together for a volume, it 
will be edited by Mr. Walter Rye and Dr. 
Furnivall. 


Wirn the co-operation of the principal li- 
brarian of the British Museum, Dr. Rutherford, 
the head master of Westminster, has been 
enabled to produce a First Recension of the 
newly-discovered text of Herondas (Macmillan 
& Co.), simultaneously with the issue, by the 
trustees of the Museum, of the Editio Princeps 
of the same text, contained in ‘‘ Classical Texts 
from Papyri in the British Museum.” The 








learned editor also hopes to be able before long 
to publish a complete edition of the mimes, and 
perhaps also an English translation, with illus- 
trative designs, from ancient works of art. 
Students of Greek literature will look eagerly 
for the fulfilment of this promise. 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps has, we are glad 
to learn, so far recovered her health as to 
be e: abled to return to En:land after her 
lengthened sojourn in I‘aly. Her new volume, 
entitled Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers, will 
be published in this country by Messrs. 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co., and in America by 
Messrs. Harper Brothers early in November. 


Mr. RicuArp DAvEy’s contribution to the 
forthcoming National Magazine is an article on 
Woman's Life in Old Italy ; being the result 
of studies made among the archives of the old 
Genoese, Venetian and Roman families, which 
are little known and not easy ofaccess. It will 
be very curious and interesting. 


Messrs. WHITTAKER & Co. will publish in 
September A First Book of Electricity and 
Magnetism, for the use of elementary science 
and art and engineering students, and general 
readers, by W. Perren Maycock, M.Inst.E.E. 
It purports to be a simple and easily under- 
stood introduction te the now most important 
science of electricity and magnetism suitable 
for beginners, young electrical engineering 
students, and general readers. It was designed 
primarily as an introduction to existing so- 
called elementary text-books; but will be 
found by teachers to cover the elementary 
syllabus of the Science and Art Department. 


Tne Registers of the Cathedral Church of 
Rochester (1657-1837), together with lists of the 
prebendaries, head masters of the King’s 
School, minor canons, and organists, and such 
of the inscriptions in the cathedral and church- 
yard as are not included in Thorpe’s Registrum 
Roffense, transcribed and edited by Thomas 
Shindler, M.A., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, are shortly to be eres 5 by 
subscription. The price will be half a guinea 
acopy. Mr. Shirdler’s address is Hampton 
House, Chatham. 


Mk. Epmunp Downey (‘‘F. M. Allen”’) has 
just completed a companion volume to his 
Voyage of the Ark, now in its twenty-fifth 
thousand. It is entitled The Round Tower 
of Babel, and will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Ward and Downey. 


Mr. Ettior Stock announces 4 History of 
the Parishes of St.-Ives, Lelant, Towednach, and 
Zennor, in the county of Cornwall, by John 
Hobson Matthews, from the earliest times, 
founded largely on historic documents. The 
work will give copious extracts from original 
local documents, and will be fully illustrated. 


LAMBETH Palace Library will be closed for 
the usual recess for six weeks from the 30th 
inst. 

Messrs. L. REEVE & Co. have in preparation 
anew work on the British Fungi Phycomicetes 
and Ustilayineae, by George Massee, lecturer 
on botany for the London Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching ; a work on the 
British Hemiptera Hetercptera, by Edward 
Saunders, F.L.S. ; anew work on the Lepidoptera 
of the British Islands, by Charles G. Barrett, 
F.Ent.Soc. ; and a new work on the Physiology 
of the Invertebrata, by Dr. A. B. Griffiths, 
F.R.S.E., F.C.S. 


Messrs. D, C, Heatw'& Co., Boston, will issue 
this month Andersen’s Pilderbuch ohne Bilder, an 
illustrated edition, with notes and vocabulary, 
by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Readers of this 
work will welcome an edition by this well-known 
teacher and editor, The same _ publishers 
announce also an early issue of J’olk and Fairy 
Tales in French for Young or Old Children, 





selected and edited, with notes and vocabulary, 
by Prof. E. 8. Joynes, of the University of 
South Carolina. The edition will contain a 
number of favourite fairy tales by Perrault, 
Mme. D’Aulnoy, &c., offering easy and enter- 
taining reading, with helpful notes and 
vocabulary. 

OwlING either to the prominence given to the 
subject of astronomy at the present British 
Association meeting, or to the extended interest 
taken by the general public in the subject, the 
new and revised edition, in serial form, of 
The Story of the Heavens has met with an 
even wider welcome than the original issue. 
The first large edition of Part I., published 
this week by Messrs. Cassell & Co., has been 
subscribed fcr by the trade in advance of pub- 
lication, and a second edition is now in the 
press, which will be ready in a few days. 


WHENEVER a complete history of the English 
stage is written, the purt which the celebrated 
amateur Robert Coates took in the interpreta- 
tion before the footlights of Shakespeare’s 
‘**Romeo,” Rowe’s ‘‘ Lothario,” &c., can hardly 
be overlooked. Messrs. Sampson Low, Mars- 
ton & Co, will publish early in the coming 
season The Life of Robert Coates, better known 
as ‘“‘Romeo” and ‘ Diamond” Coates, the 
celebrated ‘‘ Amateur of Fashion,” by John R. 
and Hunter H. Robinson. 


THE unexpected death of Mr. Raikes lends a 
melancholy interest to the Account of the Cele- 
bration of the Jubilee of Uniform Inland Penny 
Postage, which has just been published by the 
Jubilee Celebration Committee, in whose pro- 
ceedings the late Postmaster-General took so 
active and kindly an interest. Amid much that 
is merely formal and ephemeral, the volume 
contains not a little matter of permanent in- 
terest in connexion with the recent history of 
the Post Office and its present organisation, 
and these sources of interest are enhanced by 
the portraits and sketches with which it is 
illustrated. 


UNDER the title Pioneers of Science, Professor 
Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., intends to publish, 
through Messrs. Macmillan & Co., in the course 
of the autumn, a volume of popular sketches in 
the history of astronomy, from the earliest time 
to the present day. The work will be fully 
— and should prove a popular gift- 
book. 


Messrs. WELLS GARDNER, DarTon & Co. 
announce the publication, early in September, 
of a volume by the Lord Archbishop of York, 
conta‘ning Pastoral Letters written and 
Synodal Addresses delivered by him in the 
diocese of Lichfield during his episcopate, 
1879-1891. 


THE competition in connexion with Mr. 
E. J. Goodman’s prize story The Only Witness: 
What Did She See? (Trischler) closes on 
September 1. On that day the sealed packet, 
containing the last chapter and the solution of 
the mystery, will be opened at the residence of 
Mr. George Augustus Sala, who has taken 
charge of it and locked it up in the safe pre- 
sented to him by Mr. Henry Irving. The 
judges appointed to award the Prizes are Mrs. 
G. A. Sala, Mr. Joseph Hatton, and the 
Author. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


A NORTHERN SAILOR, 


I suatt slip my cable, Polly, 
Some night when the sun sinks low ; 
When the tide is moaning, moaning, 
Just between the ebb and the flow. 


How can they rest at night, Polly, 

Far away from the sound of the sea? 
I could not die in my bed, dear, 

If the waves they called not me. 
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They never have called in vain, Polly, 
I gave to the great North Sea, 

The best of all I had, child, 
It has taken my heart from me. 


I have never been able to rest, dear, 
Nor safely bide at home, 

For the sea was calling, calling, 
And I must breast the foam. 


And once when I came back, Polly, 
They told me my wife was dead, 

Her eyes were as blue as the sea, child, 
That spring-time that we wed. 


Ah, Polly, I loved her dearly, 
But she hated the wild North Sea, 
She saw not its glorious beauty, 
Strong, cruel, but oh! how free. 


I have sometimes wondered, Polly, 
If it heard the words she said, 

When I told her I could not leave it, 
Till the day that I was dead. 


‘¢ You should not have married a wife then, 
You can love naught else save the sea, 
You had better stay with it for ever, 
You never have cared for me.”’ 
Was it in anger, Polly, 
That it rose so high one day 
And drown’d both my little lads, dear, 
That were playing down there in the bay ? 


It was hard, hard on me, Polly, 
To tell their mother the sea 

Had taken them from us for ever, 
She turned her face from me, 


And answered, ‘‘ The sea has heard me, 
Because of the words that I said, 
It has taken my children from me, 
Go! leave me to mourn my dead.”’ 
I left her alone with her sorrow, 
And I sought the storm beat-shore, 
Where my boys had played so often, 
Where they should play no more. 


And I told the North Sea, Polly, 
That smiled so fair and blue, 
I must always love her forever, 
That in spite of all I was true. 
And so it has ever been, Polly, 
I have always given the sea 
The best that I had to give, dear, 
For it stole my soul from me. 
And I know that I could not rest, dear, 
In my grave, if away from the sea ; 
I shall still hear it calling, calling, 
No matter how deep I be. 
Ah well! I shall slip my cable 
Some night, ’twixt the ebb and the flow, 
I shall hear the great sea calling, 
And I shall arise and go. 


FLORENCE PEACOCK. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


A VERY pleasant picture of rural labour is 
given in the article “Among the Straw- 
Plaiters,” in Good Words for September. The 
writer sketches the history of the industry from 
its first introduction into England by James I. 
between 1603 and 1625 down to the present 
da - A capital paper, too, is Mr. Dow’s 

noa,” which is copiously illustrated with 
many beautiful woodcuts. The author of that 
fascinating Shetland romance, “ Britta,’’ con- 
— — a of what promises to be a 
powe e story. Bio hy is supplied 
by Dr. George Smith, chant’ alin on Charles 
Grant, the first, and in many respects the 
greatest, of Indian em go should not 
be missed. A fine, full-length engraving from 
the painting by Raeburn at Inverness Castle 
accompanies the article. Archbishop Magee’s 
posthumous sermon on ‘‘ The Christian Ideal of 
Human Life” is an eloquent and characteristic 
piece of writing, and cannot fail to impress 
those who read it. Bristling with anecdotes is 


Mr. Walker’s “‘ Ye Mariners of England,” and 
those who take a pleasure in telling dinner- 


table stories will find some good things here. 
Mr. Cuthbert Hadden contributes a short po 
on “ Our Lady Hymn-Writers.” ‘‘ The Little 
Minister” and ‘‘ The Marriage of Elinor” are 
continued, and Mrs. Oliphant’s numerous 
admirers will be delighted with the hanpy vein 
running through the story by that eo 
authoress. In his ‘‘ Questions of the Christi 
Life,” the Bishop of Winchester brings to a 
close a number of more than average interest, 
with suggestive thoughts on ‘‘ Usefulness.” 


Tne September Sunday Magazine contains 
further instalments of the two serial stories, 
‘“* Godiva Durleigh” and ‘‘On Lonely Hills.” 
Archdeacon Farrar gives a glowing estimate 
of Whitefield’s preaching, the good results of 
which he considers unparalleled since the days 
of Savonarola. Canon Talbot’s interesting 
account of the ‘‘ Fortunes of Hexham Abbey ” 
will be read with much appreciation; and 
interest in the rise and vanishing away of these 
fine old homes of early EnglishChristianity cannot 
fail to be stimulated by such sympathetic studies. 
Prebendary Harry Jones concludes his descrip- 
tion of Miss Steer’s Homes, and of the great 
work which these excellentinstitutionsare doing. 
Dr. Samuel Cox’s many friends will be pleased 
to see his able discourse of ‘‘The Potter and 
the Clay”’ in this number. The Rev. J. Reid 
Howatt is the children’s preacher this month, 
and we feel very safe in leaving the little ones 
under his care during the September Sunday 
evenings. E. Robertson Croom supplies a 
capital little story, entitled ‘“‘Saved by a 
Crutch”; and other miscellaneous papers, 
with two or three charming poems, make up a 
good average number. The illustrations are 
numerous, and maintain a high standard of 
excellence. 








THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


SPECIAL QUOTATIONS WANTED. 
Itt. 


WILL any one kindly send quotations for some 
of the desiderata in the following list, and so 
help us to complete the literary history of some 
of the words of the next Part? As in previous 
lists, when the date stands before a word, an 
earlier quotation is wanted; where the date 
follows, a later instance is wanted; if a cen- 
tury is mentioned, a quotation is wanted 
within the limits of that century; for words 
without a date all quotations will be welcome. 
The list contains many modern words and senses 
for which earlier quotations than those of the 
dates here given ought to be, and no doubt 
will be, found. Besides these, good quotations 
for words noted in ordinary reading are still 
welcome; and we often want instances of very 
common idiomatic phrases, verbal constructions, 
colloquial uses, and the like. Every quotation 
should be furnished with as full a reference as 
possible to date, author, work, edition, volume, 
chapter, page, &c., and sent to me addressed, 
**Dr. Murray, Oxford.” 
J. A. H. Murray. 


1637 fash, v. 
fashionable (able to be shaped) 1630 
1624 fashionist 
fast, a. (of colours) 18th c. 
1562 fast (secure) 
1600 fast (of sleep) 1750 
fast (rapid) 17th and 18th c. 
1800 fast (living fast) 
fast, adv. (shut) 17th and 18th c. 
fast (earnestly) 1533 
fast beside 15th to 17th c. 
1580 fast and loose 
fast, v. (to fasten) 1700 
1793 fast (a short cable) 
fast-day 16th to 18th c. 
fasten, v. (fix firmly) 1750 
1704 fastidious (hard to please) 





fastigiated 1668 





fasting-day 1711 
fasting-spittle 18th c. 
fastingong (Shrove tide) 1530 
fastly (firmly) 18th c. 

fastly (quickly) 17thand 18th c. 
fastness ae 1700 

fastness (security) 1710 
fastness (quickness) 1700 

fat, v. (to anoint) 1700 


fat up, v. 1608 
fat, v. intr. 1700 
fat-headed 1603 
1678 fatalism 
1650 fatalist 
fatalness 1663 


1697 fate (lot) 

1718 fateful 
father (ancestor) 18th c. 

1800 father (head of a society) 
father (source or originator) 18th c. 
father (title of respect) 18th c. 
Fathers (of the Church) 1611 
Fathers (senators of Rome) 1742 
father (one who acts as) 1611 

1611 The Father (as in the Trinity) 
father, v. (beget, produce) 18th c. 
father, v. (reveal parentage) 18th c. 

1666 fatherer 1666 

1556 fatherkin 1556 

1641 fatherless (without a known author) 

1648 

fatherlike 18th c. 
fatherliness 18th c. 

1625 fatherling 18th c. 
fatherly, a. 18th c. 
fatherly, adv. 1689 
fathership 17th and 18th c. 
— v. (to compass with the arms) 

8 


fathom-line 18th c. 
fathomable 1691 
fatidical i8th c. 
fatigate, v. 1652 
fatigation 1700 
1669 fatigue, sd. 
1693 fatigue, v. 
1580 fatten 
fatten, inér. 
fatty 18th c. 
fatuous 18th c. 
faubourg 17th and 18th c. 
1876 faucal, a. 
fauces 17th c. 
1807 faucial, a. 
1832 faugh, inter). 
1625 faughty (musty) 1625 
1545 faul (yield of corn) 1545 
1815 fault (Geol.) 
fault (loss of scent) 17th c. 
fault-finder 18th c. 
fault-finding 18th c. 
fault, v. (fail) 1612 
fault v. (be in the wrong) 1627 
faultful 18th c. 
1849 fauna (the animals of a country) 
1768 faunist 
1744 fauteuil 
1596 fautress 1706 
1770 faux pas 1823 
— (making a 


670 
1686 faviginous 1686 
1682 favous (like a honeycomb) 1682 
1769 favour (letter) 1801 
favour (ap ce) 18th c. 
favour (to curry) 18the. 
1709 favour v. (facilitate) 
favour ». ( ) 1725 
1650 favour v. (resemble) 1690 
favourite (of a prince, &c.) 1781 
1690 favourite (of a lock of hair) 1753 
1711 favourite, a. 
favourize,v. 1624 
favourless 1595 
favourous 1485 
fawn, v. trans. 1483 
fawn, v. (bring forth) 1688 
fawn, s.). (flattery) 1633 
fay (faith) 1470 
fay (bymy) 18th c. 
1611 feaberry (gooseberry) 1726 
1671 feague, v. (whip) 1691 


18th c. 





honeycomb) 
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feal (faithful) 16th and 18th c° 
1664 feal, v. (hide) 1664 
fear, v. (frighten) 18th c. 
fear, v. ref. 17th and 18th c. 
fearer 17th and 18th c. 
1591 fearless 
1772 fearnought (woollen stuff) 
1825 fearsome 
feasance (Law) 1741 
1621 feasant (Law) 1621 
feast (to make a) 1611 
feast-day 18th c. 
feast, v. (the eyes, &c.) 18the. 
feast, v. intr. 1611 
feateous, featous 1554 
16. . feather (in an arrow) 15. . 
feather (kind, nature) 18th c. 
feather (curl on a horse) 1800 
1750 feather, v. (rowing) 
1865 feather, sd. (rowing) 
feather, v. (furnish with feathers) 
18th c. 
featness 1650 
feature (shape) 1660 
featureless 18th c. 
febrific 1760 
1852 febrifugal 
1677 febrifu 
februation 1699 
fecund 18th c. 
1763 fecundify 1763 
federacy 18th c. 
1645 federal, a. 
federal, a. (U. 8.) 1787 
1878 Federal, sd. 
1793 federalism 
1792 federalist 
1789 Federalist (U. 8.) 
1884 federalize 
1808 federate, a. 
1671 federate, sb. 1675 
Federate, sb. (France) 1794 
1857 federate, v. 
1849 federation 
1689 federative 
1675 fedity 
fee (money) 1700 
feeable 1460 
1740 feeless 
feeble, v. trans. 
feeble, v. intr. 
feeblish, v. 1540 
feeblish, a. 16th and 18th c. 
feed, v. (grass, have it eaten) 1700 
feed, sv. (for cattle) 
1735 feed, sb. (allowance of food) 
1616 feeder (of cattle 
1750 feeder (chiwent} 
feeder (eater) 1718 
feeding (food) 1774 
feeding (pasturage) 1768 
1800 feel v. on way) 
1715 feel v. (warm, cold, &c.) 1715 
1800 feel v. (happy, strong, &c.) 
1709 feel, sd. (touch) 
1789 feel, sd. (sensation 
feelable 17th and 18th c. 
47 feeler (an organ of touch) 
73 feelings, p/. 
80 feeze, sb. (to take a) 1675 
feign, v. (form) 1607 
feignedness 1710 
1715 felicitate (congratulate) 
1635 felicitous 
1834 feline 
fell, v. (a seam) 
a ~y (a ~ seam) 
ellow (equal, peer 
1680 fellow-christien i 
1812 fellow-countryman 
1704 fellow-creature 
1619 fellow-feel, v. 1641 
fellow-like 1632 
1820 fellow-man 
fellow-prisoner 1725 
fellowship (a company) 1775 
fellowship, v. intr. 16th and 18th c. 
fellowship, v. trans. 
1651 felo de se 
1837 felonry 
4 — 
790 felspar, feldspar, -spat, -spath 
1601 felt, v. 18th c. wading 


1646 
1500 


17 
17 
15 


1701 
80 





17th and 18th c. 





felter, v. (entangle, mat) 1640 
1628 felucca 
female, sb. (animal) 1700 
1598 femalist 1598 
1753 femality 
1574 femalize 1611 
——— feminity 17th and 18th c. 
fen (mu 1567 
fence (sword-play) 18th c. 
1850 fence (repartee) 
1700 fence (receiver of stolen goods) 
fenceful 1800 
1583 fend and prove 
1570 fend, v. (parry) 1570 
fender (one who defends) 
1715 fender (before a fire) 
feneration 1650 
1835 fenestrate, a. (Bot.) 
1828 fenestrated 
1864 fenestration (Archit.) 
1870 fenestration (Zo0/.) 
1820 fenks (refuse of blubber) 1826 
1844 fenner 1844 
fennish, a. 1651 
fent (slit in a dress) 1571 
1878 fent (a crack, flaw) 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Monrérin, Xavier de. La dame aux ¢meraudes. Paris: 
Dentu. 6 fr. 

ee. E. L’Allemagne 4 toute vapeur. Paris: Kolb. 

3 fr. 50 c. 


THEOLOGY. 


Wircanp, F. De ecclesiae notione quid Wiclif docuerit. 
ipzig: Faber. 5M. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Bervoutu, J. J. Rimische Ikonographie. 2. Tl. Die 
Bildnisse der rim. Kaiser. Il. Von Galba bis Com- 
modus. Stuttgart: Union. 24M. 

i, oe Die bremische Kirchenordnung vy. 1534. Bremen : 

iiller. » 


3M. 
KueInFretter, G. Die geschichtliche Entwicklung d. 
a in Deutschland. erlin: Heymann. 
Miter, A. Die Alexandergeschichte nach Strabo. 2. Thi. 

Wiirzburg: Stahel. 1M. 50 Pf. 
wt —— Augustalibus. Giessen: Trenck- 


PusuicaTioxes aus den k. preussischen Staatsarchiven. 47. 
u. 48. Bd. Leipzig: Hirzel. 31 M. 


Nessuina, C. 
mann, 1 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Dourx, A. Studien zur Urgeschichte d. Wirbelthierkirpers. 
XVI. Berlin: Friedliinder. 7 M. 

Franz, J. Die jihrliche Parallaxe d. Sterns Oeltzen 11677, 
bestimmt m. dem Kinigsberger Heliometer. Konigs- 
berg: Griife. 2M. 50 Pf. 

HornserGer, R. Grundriss der Meteorologie u. Klimatologie. 
Berlin: Parey. 6M. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Lerpo.r, J. Die Naunheimer Mundart. Leipzig: Fock. 
1M. 20 Pf. 


Moregenstery, G. Oddr Fagrskinna Snorre. Leipzig: 
Griife. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Wacyer. Der gegenwiirtige Lautbestand d. Schwiibischen in 
der Mundart v. Reutlingen. Leipzig: Fock. 2M. 50 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘*T0”? EXPRESSING MOTION. 
London: August 21, 1891. 

Mr. Gollancz suggests (ACADEMY, p. 117) 
that in the phrase ‘‘the terme that he to 
schude’”’ to may be a preposition indicating 
motion. 

Does not this sense lie rather in the auxiliary 
shall? Compare the following passages from 
Bale’s Kyng Johan (Camden Soc. ed., pp. 13, 
27): 


veal _— hym not, I, by the waye that my sowll to 
8 ° 

“Now welcum, cosyn, by the waye that my 

sowle shall to.”’ 


P. Z. ROUND. 





SCIENCE. 


Bush Friends in Tasmania. By Louisa A. 
Meredith. Executed by Vincent Brooks, 
Day & Son. Last Series. (Macmillans.) 


Ir is now more than thirty years since Mrs. 
Meredith published Some of My Bush Friends 
in Tasmania, a volume which was received 
with warm appreciation by all lovers of 
flowers in the northern hemisphere. 
Nothing further having appeared in Eng- 
land of late years from the pen or pencil of 
this genial and charming naturalist, the 
recollection of her name has perhaps begun 
to fade from the memory of the present 
eneration, and it is a pleasant surprise to 
ave to chronicle the appearance of her 
second and—as the author, now nearly 
eighty years of age, pathetically adds— 
‘certainly last’? volume upon the subject. 
The work under notice follows, in respect 
of arrangement, the lines of its predecessor 
—which, it may be remembered, derived 
special interest from its illustrations of 
Tasmanian Orchidaceae—without, however, 
devoting attention in this case to any one 
order in particular. The climate of Tas- 
mania is only so slightly warmer than our 
own, and the cultivation of exotics has 
become so all-embracing of late years, that 
the botanist in examining the twelve beau- 
tifully executed plates of Mrs. Meredith’s 
book will find only a few specimens which 
are not already familiar to him, either as 
grown under glass, or flourishing—in- 
digenously in some cases, and in others by 
importation—in the warmer parts of our 
own islands, such as the South Wales and 
Cornish sea-boards, and more especially in 
Scilly and the Channel islands. Thus, if 
the Carex fascicularis, or corn-eared water 
sedge, of the title-page is a comparatively 
unknown specimen, the ‘‘sea-shore group ”’ 
of pl. 2, on the other hand, introduces us 
at once to several familiar friends, the 
Acacia sophorae—known at the antipodes 
under the native title of ‘‘ Boobyalla ”— 
being found in the greenhouses at Kew and 
elsewhere, as is also the Stylidium gramini- 
folium, well known for the property pos- 
sessed by its central column of springin 
from side to side of the flower, while severa 
species of Brachycome, notably the «beridi- 
folium, are reared here, and the Correa alba 
grows in the open air in Scilly. All the 
hollies of pl. 2, viz., the Acacia verticillata, 
or prickly acacia, Indigofera australis, and 
Coprosma hirtella, are to be found at Kew; 
several species of Plagianthus flourish in 
Scilly, and so does the Anopterus glandulosa, 
or Tasmanian laurel, which the author in- 
cidentally mentions as being likely to thrive 
without artificial shelter in the Southern or 
even Midland counties of England. Prio- 
notes cerinthoides, or climbing epacris, does 
not appear to have yet reached this country ; 
the plant is described as “‘ a very beautiful 
one, climbing up and over trees, stumps, 
and trunks, enrobing them with its luxu- 
riance of small glossy leaves and rich crim- 
son bells, forming exquisite masses of 
colour.” Other species of epacrideae, such as 


the Epacris impressa, myrtifolia, &c., are 
extensively reared here, and sold in quanti- 
ties at Covent Garden. The Eurybia glandu- 
losa, or daisy tree, is a species not much 
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cultivated in England, though some are 
common, the Hurybia Gunnii, in particular, 
blossoming freely in open gardens, and others 
against sunny walls. Only three speci- 
mens of ferns — Lomaria discolor, Lomaria 
fluviatilis, and Asplenium flabellifolium—are 
given; these are comparatively common 
forms, well known in English conserva- 
tories, and some of the rarer species of 
a family in which Tasmania seems to be 
especially wealthy would have been accept- 
able. The Solanum aviculare, or kangaroo 
apple, is one of the sub-tropical bedding 
plants common at Kew and in the London 
parks, while the tea-tree (Leptospernum niti- 
dum), is found growing as a bush to the 
height of thirty feet in the Channel islands 
and Scilly. In pl. 7 and the “‘ poem-title” 
following it the only unfamiliar forms are 
Agastachys odorata, or mountain rocket, and 
Anthocercis tasmanica, both described as being 
rare even in Tasmania: the Zucryphia Billar- 
dierti of this plate has flowered at Kew re- 
cently for the first time, and an engraving of 
its blossom will appear in the forthcoming 
number of the Botanical Magazine. The 
Luzula campestris facing p. 42 seems to be 
the common British woodrush. Of the 
“ mountain fruits” (pl. 9), Decaspora thymi- 


folia is unfamiliar; and the cherry-fruited 


Aristotelia (Ar. peduncularis) is growing at 
Kew, but has not yet been observed in 
fruit ; Zelopea truncata, which faces p. 54, is 
also at Kew, but hitherto has not flowered ; 
one species of the latter genus, the Zelopea 
speciosissima, is interesting as having been 
adopted as the national badge of New South 
Wales. The musk-tree of pl. 11, described 
as Aster argophyllus, is now known as Olearia 
argophylla, according to Bentham and Hooker. 
The red grass tree (Richea scoparia), of pl. 12, 
has not yet reached us. 

I am indebted for much of the above 
information to the courtesy of Mr. George 
Nicholson, curator of the Kew Gardens, 
whose ready recognition of the various 
plants, as plate after plate passed under his 
notice, is a testimony to the skill displayed 
in the drawing and colouring. In regard 
to this latter point, it may be noticed that 
the colour printing has lost tone in the case 
of Blandfordia grandiflora (pl. 7); while in 
that of Zusmania aromatica (pl. 11), and 
in the flowers of Solanum aviculare it is 
somewhat too accentuated. But, as a rule, 
both form and colour are fairly correct, 
and the volume is a triumph of executive 
ability throughout. The descriptive letter- 
press will also be found interesting. Of the 
accompanying poetry it may be sufficient 
to say that it is tasteful and sympathetic. 

J. B. A. 








SOME BOOKS ON SOCIAL 
ECONOMICAL SUBJECTS. 


YET another series is announced by Methuen 
r Co., designed to treat social questions of to- 
day 
“in a thoroughly sympathetic but impartial 
manner, with special reference to the thstoric 
aspect of the subject, and from the point of view of 
the historical school of economics and _ social 
scicnce,’? 

tis a pity that the ss volume, 7'rade 
Unionism, New and Old, by Mr. George Howell, 
shculd not have shown more of this promised 


A ND 





sympathy and impartiality. It would have been 
easy for him to bring out all the points of his 
argument without getting angry over the doings 
of the new Unionists; but he has allowed his 
dislike of the manners and opinions of the new 
men to get the better both of his temper and 
his judgment. In other respects, Mr. Howell 
has given a very good sketch of the progress of 
trade unionism and of the state of opinion among 
working men with regard to State control of 
labour. The unions are generally associated 
with strikes; but, as he shows, the conduct of 
strikes has been far from being their chief pur- 
pose. They have been, in fact, mainly provident 
societies. Fourteen of the chief unions have 
expended over £7,000,000 in provident benefits, 
while they have expended on strikes less than 
£500,000. The new unionists, on the other hand, 
show a disposition to develop the fighting side, 
and in this, says Mr. ee A they are simply 
‘* progressing backwards” towards the infancy 
of trade organisations. On this point, however, 
it is unsafe to reason from trade unionism as it 
was when law and public opinion were hostile 
to combination, to what it should be now when 
the right of combination is more or less fully 
recognised and when public opinion is as often 
as not on the side of the employed. The fight- 
ing side of the unions, indeed, receives compara- 
tively little attention from Mr. Howell, although 
a careful consideration of strikes, their cost, the 
circumstances in which they have succeeded, and 
those in which they have failed, would have lain 
within the scope of his work. 

Problems of Poverty. An inquiry into the 
industrial condition of the poor. John A. 
Hobson. (Methuen.) Mr. Hobson’s inquiry 
embraces the following matters :—the measure 
of poverty, the effects of machinery on the con- 
dition of the working classes, the influx of 
population into large towns, the sweating sys- 
tem, the over-supply of low-skilled labour, the 
industrial condition of women workers, the 
moral effects of poverty, socialistic legislation, 
and the industrial outlook of low-skilled labour. 
These topics raise some of the most difficult of 
social questions; and Mr. Hobson has done a 
very useful work in stating them briefly and 
impartially, in pointing out their gravity and 
difficulty, and in reviewing the solutions which 
are most in favour. He sums up by saying, we 
think very truly : 

‘“*The great problem of poverty thus resides in 
the conditions of the low-skilled workman. To 
live industrially under the new order he must 
organise. He cannot organise because he is so 
poor, so ignorant, so weak. Because he is not 
organised he continues to be poor, ignorant, weak. 
Here is a great dilemma, of which whoever shall 
have found the key will have done much to solve 
the problem of poverty. 

Essays in Politics. By C. B. Roylance Kent: 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) The nature of Mr. Kent’s 
essays (in which his aim has been to review from 
a constitutional and historical standpoint some 
of the political questions of the day) will suffi- 
ciently appear from their titles. ‘‘Some 
questions of Sovereignty,” ‘‘ Federal Govern- 
ment,” ‘‘The Political Institutions of Switzer- 
land,” ‘“‘ The Progress of the Masses,” ‘‘ Social- 
istic Legislation in Anglo-Saxon Communities,” 
and ‘‘ Science and Politics.” The analysis of 
the difficult idea of sovereignty leaves much 
to be desired, and, indeed, none of the essays is 
distinguished by much originality of view. But 
they contain the reflections of a serious-minded 
and well-read student. They show that Mr. 
Kent has power to do more systematic and 
extended work in the same field, and it is a field 
in which, in England at least, the serious workers 
are not very numerous. 

The first volume of the Transactions of the 
National Liberal Club Political Economy Circle 
shows that the ‘‘ Circle,” which was founded in 
1888, has been engaged in serious work, and to 





judge from the published papers, it does not 
seem to have allowed itself to be biassed by its 
political surroundings. The papers, several of 
which have already been published as magazine 
articles, comprise an introductory address b 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, on legislation wi 
regard to the occupation of land; ‘‘ International 
Migration and Political Economy,” by Mr. J. 8. 
Mann, who s s on the effect of foreign 
migration on England with commendable free- 
dom from panic; ‘‘ The Report of the Gold and 
Silver Commission,” y . Alfred Milnes; 
‘‘The Rate of Interest,” by Mr. Sidney Webb; 
“Distribution as a branch of Economics,” by 
Mr, J. H. Levy, the editor of the volume; and 
‘‘The Migration of Labour,” by Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith. The aim of the writers has been to 
submit economic doctrines to the test of facts, 
and they have done this in a spirit of healthy 
independence. 


The Evolution of Property from Savagery to 
Civilisation. By Paul Lafargue. 
‘* The essential condition of this form of property,’’ 
says M. Lafargue, referring to pot ‘is the 
exploitation of the free producer, who is robbed 
hourly of a fraction of the value he creates, a fact 
which Marx has demonstrated beyond refutation.”’ 
Any person holding this opinion is pretty sure, 
when he comes to trace the evolution of 
property, to say a good many new things; but 
it is a little difficult to understand what the 
preface to this translation of M. Lafargue’s 
article means by referring to ‘‘the originality 
of the theory advanced” in them. That 
primitive property is collective and not private 
(a new edition, we may note, by the way, has 
appeared of M. Laveleye’s k on this 
subject) ; that private rights have grown up by 
a long and gradual process; that in modern 
industrial society a new form of communism 
is developing, which differs from primitive 
communism in giving the produce not to the 
community, but to the parasitic capitalist ; and 
that as the landed nobility have disappeared as 
a ruling class, the same fate awaits the 
capitalists—these are the points which M. 
Lafargue illustrates, and enforces with much 
vigour of argument. We have no doubt that 
those who are already convinced that the 
capitalist is of the profession of Barabbas will 
find their conviction strengthened by reading 
the volume. 








THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS OF 1891. 


A cARD of invitation for the opening of the 
Congress next Tuesday at the Inner Temple 
Hall has been issued to the members by the 
organising committee, which, in its way, is a 
triumph of the designer’s and engraver’s art. 
It represents, besides other allegorical devices, 
the sun rising over an Oriental scenery, with the 
motto ‘‘ Sol oriens discutit umbras.”” A diploma 
of statutory membership, illustrating the 
history of the Congress since its foundation in 
1873, will also be conferred on those who 
adhere to the original statutes, and various 
Oriental ‘‘sauads,” such as are awarded to 
native Oriental scholars, have been illuminated 
by hand for the Congress in various parts of 
the East. Medals have also been struck to 
mark the continuity of the series of the Con- 
gresses since 1873. 

Mr. Charles Leland has mace a striking 
addition to folk-lore. He has covered a 
cult of the Saligrana stone in Italy similar to 
that of the igrama stone in India. The 
analogies are more than coincidences, and may 
lead to prove an unexpected connexion. 
Among the new departures in philology may be 
mentioned the paper of Mr. C. Jehnstena, B.C. 8., 
on the necessity of ethnography to philological 
studies. This is a very different thing from 


any former attempt to connect ethnology or 
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anthropology with language, to which allusion 
was made at the British Association. 

An entertainment, to follow papers on 
the science of oriental music, consisting 
of recitations, songs, and instrumental music, 
Japanese, Arab, Sanskrit, &c., is being 
arranged in connexion with the conversa- 
zione of the members of the Congress on 
September 9. The banquet takes place on the 
10th, and an excursion to Cambridge will follow 
a day or two after. There will be an exhibition 
of collections, illustrative of the various sections 
of the Congress, as also of books of reference 
regarding them, at the Examiners’ Hall in 
Chancery-lane, and at the Oriental Institute 
at Woking, where Dr. Blau’s Assyrian collec- 
tion is also now deposited. Dr. Stapf will 
give an account of his discovery of a salt lake 
between Teheran and Yezd, and exhibit his 
Persian botanical collection and Persian medical 
drugs. Similar collections are on their way 
from India accompanied by an unique medical 
Sanskrit manuscript and accounts of the uses 
of native drugs by two eminent professors of 
the Vaidak system of medicine. A remarkable 
paper on the Hittite question has been specially 
prepared for the Congress by the Rev. Prof. 
C. A. de Cara, 8.J. The number of papers in 
the various sections of the Congress now exceeds 
150, including accounts of important discoveries 
in Eastern lands and literature. The chief 
London office of the Congress is at the Incor- 
porate 1 Law Society, Chancery-lane. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION GRANTS, 


At a meeting of the General Committee, held 
on Wednesday, the concluding day of the 
Congress, Dr. Huggins in the chair, Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt read the following synopsis 
of — of money, amounting in all to £1013, 
and appropriated to scientific purposes by the 
Committee. 

Mathematics and Physics —*Prof. Carey 
Foster, Electrical Standards (partly renewed), 

_£27; *Lord M‘Laren, Meteorological Obser- 
vations on Ben Nevis, £50; *Mr. G. J. Symons, 
Photographs of Meteorological Phenomena, 
£15; *Prof. Cayley, Pellian Equation Tables 
(partly renewed), £15; *Lord Rayleigh, Tables 
of Mathematical Functions, £15; *Prof. G. 
F. FitzGerald, Electrolysis, £5; *Prof. Lodge, 
Discharge of Electricity from Points, £50; 
*Sir W. Thomson, Seismological Phenomena of 
Japan, £10, 

Chemistry and Mineralogy.—*Prof. Roberts- 
Austen, Analysis of Iron and Steel (renewed), 
£8; *Prof. H. E. Armstrong, Formation of 
Haloids from Pure Materials (partly renewed), 
£25; *Prof. W. A. Tilden, Properties of Solu- 
tions, £10; *Prof. Thorpe, Action of Light 
upon Dyed Colours (partly renewed), £10. 

Geology.—*Prof. Prestwich, Erratic Blocks 
(partly renewed), £15; *Rev. T. Wiltshire, 
Fossil Phyllopoda (renewed), £10; * Prof. J. 
Geikie, Photographs of Geological Interest, 
£20; *Dr. H. Woodward, Registration of Type 
ee of British Fossils (renewed), £5; 
*Prof. E. Hull, Underground Waters, £10; 
*Mr. J. W. Davis, Investigation of Elbolton 
Cave, £25; Prof. R. Jones, Faunal contents of 
Sowerby’s Zone, £10; *Dr. J. Evans, Excava- 
tions at Oldbury Hill, £25; *Dr. H. Wood- 
ward, Cretaceous Polyzoa, £10. 

Biology.—*Dr. P. L. Sclater, Table at the 
Naples Zoological Station, £100; *Mr. E. R. 
Lankester, Table at Plymouth Biological 
Laborato (renewed), £17; ‘Prof. A. C. 
Haddon, Improving a Deep Sea Tow-net 


(partly renewed), £40; *Prof. Newton, Fauna 
of Sandwich Islands (renewed), £100; *Dr. 
P. L. Sclater, Zoology and Botany of the West 
India Islands (renewed), £100. 
Geography.—Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, Climato- 
logy and Hydrography of Tropical Africa, £75. 





Anthropology.—*Prof. Flower, Anthropo- 
metric Laboratory, £5; Dr. J. G. Garson, 
Prehistoric Remains in Mashonaland, £50; 
*Dr. E. B. Tylor, North-Western Tribes of 
Canada, £100; *Sir W. Turner, Habits, 
Customs. &c., of Natives of India (renewed), 
£10; *Prof. Flower, New Edition of Anthro- 
pological Notes and Queries, £20; *Mr. G. J. 
Symons, Corresponding Societies’ Committee, 
£25. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


0.E. ‘‘ EFEN(N)EH8(U).” 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: July 20, 1891. 

As stated in a recent communication to the 
AcaDEMY, I anticipated and justified some such 
criticism as that made by W. H. Stevenson in 
the AcaDEMY of July 4; and while I cannot 
accept any of Henry Bradley’s arguments, in 
the same paper, for the ‘“ neighbourhood” 
theory, his criticism has led me to examine my 
own position more carefully and to change it 
somewhat. 

Thus: efenhéah, ‘‘ equally high,” would have 
as abstract + (cf. ACADEMY, June 27) e/enhéh3(u) 
>efen(njehS(u) “that of which the various 
parts are equally high,” ‘‘a plain.” We have 
efen-héah, we have the abstract hé3(u) belong- 
ing to héah, and the only thing assumed is that 
in efen(njehS(u) we have the corresponding 
abstract of efenhéah. The change of efenhéhdSu 
>efen(n)ehSu is as given in the ACADEMY for 
June 27, in which Mr. Bradley challenges the 
step “‘h>n, or is lost.”” Mr. Bradley says the 
meng A of on(n)ettan, &e., ‘is not to the pur- 
pose, the gemination (or the assimilation of the 
h) being in that case accounted for by the ob- 
vious fact that when the word was formed the 
prefix bore the accent, so that the n was imme- 
diately preceded by a stressed vowel.” Who 
discovered or formulated the law that } is 
assimilated after a stressed vowel? We are 
all familiar with the fact that lack of accent or 
weakness of accent often allows an h to fall out 
or assimilate to a neighbouring sonorous con- 
sonant (Sweet, H.H.S. §§500, 724; Sievers,? 
§§ 217-218 and A'; Kluge, Paul’s Gr. i, p. 
847). That this, in the majority of cases, 
happens after an accented syllable should not 
make us blind to the real cause of the phe- 
nomenon, and lead us to deny its potency 
under less familiar conditions. Thus / is lost 
in M.E. /osterhild>/fosterild> fostrild ; ma®Sel- 
hild>maSelild ; Mn.E. Waterhouse> Waterous> 
Watrous, &c., for the>same reason that it is 
lost in O.E.efhdt >eofot ; M.E. kundhede >kun- 
dede ; Mn.E. forehead >fored. So long as the 
unaccented (or weakly accented) element of 
the compound retains in other respects the 
form of the simple word, the influence of the 
simple word will often suffice to maintain the 
h in the compound, so we are not surprised at 
efenhéah. But in efenhéhSu the second part of 
the derivative already differs from the primitive 
as regards the vowel, and the meaning of 
efenhéhSu was too remote from that of héhdu 
for it to be affected by that. 

I am at a loss to explain Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘ the 
obvious fact that when the word was formed 
the prefix bore the accent.” I have always 
understood that Germanic compound verbs 
were accented on the second member (Brandt, 
Ger. Gr. §421; Kluge, Paul’s Gr. i., pp. 340, 





890). Is it possible that Mr. Bradley was 
* Re-appointed. 
t+ I do know that abstracts ‘‘ do not invariably 


retain their original abstract sense,’’ and even that 
it is very likely that words with concrete meaning 
(denoting that which possesses the abstract quality) 
were sometimes formed on the model of abstracts 
thus used, without ever passing through the 
abstract stage, ef. Gothic afyrundipa ‘* precipice,”’ 
aubida * desert,’’ &c. 





misled by the Modern German compounds of 
verb and adverb (so-called separable compound 
verbs) like an’nehmen? That on(n)ettan (<on- 
hettan <on-hatjan,* not <on-hdtjan, as I, fol- 
lowing Sievers, §43 A‘, said in the ACADEMY 
for June 27; on-hdtjan >onhcetan in time came 
to be accented on the first syllable, is due to 
the fact that the simple verb hettan died out, 
and so onhettan, no longer felt to be a com- 
pound, fell under the influence of those verbs 
that had the ending -ettan (roccettan, &c., 
Sievers, § 403), and was accented as they were. 

Mr. Bradley attempts to explain efen(n)eh3u 
as an abstract ‘‘ from *efennéah (= convicinus, 
if I may imitate Ettmiiller’s Latin). I am not 
aware that this adjective is recorded, but its 
existence is rendered probable by M.E. efen- 
nexta * neighbour.’”” Now, efen is compounded 
with substantives and adjectives, as well as 
with verbs ; with adjectives it regularly has the 
force of “equally,” with substantives that of 
“hiloe.” Masher, the adjective efennéah 
occurs in Alfred’s Metra, xx. 141 (recorded in 
Grein, Bosworth-Toller, &c.) : 

‘* ne hire on nimre ne mét néar bonne on édre 

stéwe gesteeppan, striced ymbutan 
ufane and neoSane efennéah gehweeder’’?— 
and means just what we should expect, 
‘equally near,” not ‘ convicinus,” which 
manufactured Latin, like Ettmiiller’s ‘‘ convi- 
cinia,” could only serve as an ineffectual means 
of dodging the force of efen. An abstract 
formed from efennéah would denote ‘‘ equality 
in nearness,” ‘‘ that which is as near as other 
things, or that has all its parts equally near 
something else.” Will it be easy to get this to 
mean simply ‘neighbouring district”? But 
what would be the meaning of a superlative 
of efennéah, as Mr. Bradley apparently sup- 
poses efennexta to be? ‘‘ (the one who is) most 
equally near”! A moment’s thought will 
show that efen-nerta is not the superlative of 
an adjective at all, but a compound noun made 
up of efen “ fellow,” and nerta ‘ neighbour.” 
The word occurs but twice, and in the same 
sentence, Old-English Homilies i. 17: Gif bu 
agultest wiS bine efen nexta unSonkes ; bet hit bin 
bonkes hu se bu miht wid him for bon ic wat ful- 
wel pet bu miht agultan wiS bine euen nexta. 
The passage in the mind of the homilist (Matt. 
v. 23) has “ brother,” in the sense of fellow 
mortal. In biblical language nerta, like Ger- 
man Niichster, was common in the sense of 
“neighbour, brother, fellow man,” and the 
strengthening of the idea of fellow dependence 
upon God by the addition of the prefix efen- 
(as in MLE. efen-cristene, -disciple, -eir, -ser- 
vaunt, -workere, &c.), is not even as striking as 
the similar strengthening of O.E. gemecca, 
‘*companion,” into efen-gemcecca. 
GEORGE HEMPL. 








THE NEW SANSKRIT MS. FROM MINGAI. 
Dedham, Essex : Aug. 17, 1891. 

The ‘‘ Rain-charm,” translated by Prof. 
Biihler (ACADEMY, August 15, 1891, pp. 138, 
139), is certainly Buddhistic, but appears to 
conform, for the most part, to the North 
Buddhist type. The Mantra 1. 1 contains a 
list of words which the translator thinks are 
the names of various plants to be used as 
ingredients for an oblation ; but the Buddhists 
did not offer sacrifices and oblations.t These 
terms, therefore, may be merely magical or 
talismanic words, such as we often find in North 
Buddhist siitras (see Lotus, ch. xxvi., Kern’s 
Translation 8.B.E., pp. 434-5), and are probably 
epithets of ‘‘ Civa’s female counterpart Durga.” 
In the usual invocations we find these magical 








* Of. German hetzen, and see Kluge sub Hass and 
hetzen. 

+ In the Tantra ceremonies flesh and even ordure 
were thrown into the sacred fire. 
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terms in the vocative case; and yo Dun- 
dubhi, &c., are Prakrit vocatives for Dundubht, 
&e. See Megha-stitra in J.R.A.S. xii., pt. 2, 
p. 301 (1880). ; 

Dundubhi, Garjani (thundering), Varshani 
(raining), Harini (?Harini), are the feminines 
of epithets that could well be applied to Civa 
as the representative of Rudra; and Durga in 
the Mantra may be regarded as the devi causing 
thunder, lightning, and rain. Compare the 
use of jrald, ukkd, &c., as applied to the goddess 
Durga’ in the Lotus, ch. xxi. (Kern’s Transla- 
tion, p. 372). 

What “cucumber” is I cannot tell, as I have 
not the Skt. text before me; probably jél/i, 
which is a Prakrit form of an original *jvd//, 
“flame,” or jyotsni. 

Swéhé =“ Durgi,” is the usual ending of 
a N. Buddhist dharani. Jlihkisi =‘‘ilikési,” is 
perhaps the vocative of a Prikrit ilikd+ic?= 
‘‘ the earth-goddess.”’ 

The Anumantra contains a list of the Aji- 
rajakulas and Néga-rajas,* which are those 
usually met with in North-Buddhist works. 
We may compare this list with that in the 
Vardha-varsha-sitra, entitled in Chinese ‘‘ The 
Great Cloud-wheel Rain-asking-sutra ”’ (Beal’s 
Catena, p. 420), the Lotus, Xe. : 


Southern Bud- 


Mingai MS. Chinese Sutra. Lotus, dhist. 
Dhritarashtra Dhrvitarishtra Dhvitarishtra Dhataratsha 
Nairiivana _ _ Erivana (?) 
Viripiksha Viripiksha Virdipiksha Viripakkha 
Krishna ' - _- ( Kanha- 
Gautamaka } _ - ( Gautamaka 
Mani — _ Mawi-akkhi (’) 
Visuki Vasuki Vasuki ~ 
Dandapida _ _ _ 
Pirvabhadra _ _ _ 
ae ae nee inn se , ame P 

an panan pananda pananda 
Anavatagta Anavatapta Anavatapta Anotatta* 
Varuna Varuna — =< 
Samhiraka Sa Sagara —_ 
Takshaka Takshaka Takshaka Tacchaka 
Ananta = a — 
Vasumukba ae => oa 
Aparajita — — as 
Chibbii-putra _ _ Chabbyaputta 
Manasvin Manasvin _ — 

_ Mucalinda — Mucalinda‘ 

~ Elapatra (Ela- ~_ Eripatha 

- Pindara a — 

- Tejasvin — _- 

1. Dhritardstha =the regent of the East; 

also a Nigaraja. 


2. Neirdvana = Vaicravana (Pili Vessavana = 
Kuvera), regent of the North (°). It may be a 
misreading for AirAvana. 

3. Viripdksha = the regent of the West, and 
also a Naga-raja. Viridhaka=the regent of the 
South, is left out, because he was not regarded 
as a snake-king. Lrdpatha is also omitted, 
though mentioned in the Chinese Stitra and the 
Pali Jitaka, &e. 

4. Nanda and Upananda are mentioned in 
Hardy’s M. B., second edition, p. 313. These 
Nigar‘jas assisted the Devas in a struggle with 
the Asuras (see Jat. I., p. 204; Beal’s Catena, 
pp. 52-55). 

_5. Anavatapta is not mentioned as a Niga- 
raja in Southern Buddhist works; but he was 
doubtless the guardian of the Anotatta daha 
(lake), just as Mucalinda was the Nigaking 
that guarded theMandakini waters. For Mvuca- 
a the seven-headed snake, see Udina, 
p- 10, 

6. Samhdraka is evidently a misreading for 
Sdmyara = Sdyara. 

7. Chibba = Pali Chabya or Chabbya, seems 
to point to an original *chaviy’ —*chavik< (see 
Callavagga, v. 6). 

8. Pirna-bhadra and Apardjita occur in the 
Mahabharata ; ’d@swmukha = Sumukha (7). Of 
Dandapdda the legends are silent. 

9. Ariskna and Gautamaka are mentioned in 
the Divyivadana as two snake-kings. 

R. Morris. 

* In N. Buddhist Sanskrit writers we find about 

80 nigarajas ; the Chinese sutras have over 200. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


Vistrors to the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, will hereafter miss the great cylindrical 
structure which has fora quarter of a — or 
more covered the largest telescope possessed by 
the Observatory. Notwithstanding its size, the 
Astronomer-Royal has now procured through 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty a 
telescope more than twice as large as the old 
one. This step, long delayed at Greenwich, 
was absolutely required in the recent advances 
of astronomical science; and the optical 
peculiarities which the Astronomer-Royal has 
embodied in the new instrument will render 
it one of the three most powerful telescopes at 
present in existence. The glass itself has a 
diameter of twenty-eight inches, and is figured 
by Sir Howard Grubb to a focal length of 
twenty - eight feet. This relatively short 
distance of the focal plane specially adapts the 
objective to photographic requirements. The 
peculiar architectural feature of the building 
which is to shelter the new telescope is that its 
dome, of thirty-six feet diameter, will surmount 
a tower having a diameter of only thirty-one 
feet. Technically, the form adopted is the 
surface generated by the revolution of an 
involute of a circle. The general exterior effect 
will be not unlike that of the cupola of a 
Turkish mosque, and the requirements of the 
astronomer are easily met mechanically, the 
necessary lightness and rigidity being secured 
by a framework of iron and steel. 


THE International Geographical Congress 
concluded its sittings on August 14 at Berne, 
as has already been briefly noticed in our 
columns, and its recorded transactions, shortly 
to be made public, will mark a distinct advance 
on its predecessors in the interest of the papers 
read, and in the ability with which they were 
discussed. The exhibition in connexion with 
the Congress was peculiarly rich in charto- 
graphy and in the literature relating to climate 
and to atmospheric vicissitudes, in both of 
which departments, however, Great Britain was 
by no means so well represented as she was 
entitled to be. It is to be hoped that if the 
recommendation of the committee that the next 
place of meeting be London should ‘take effect, 
a better show will be made of the geographical 
publications of a nationality which in many 
important respects has been a pioneer yin 
maritime and inland exploration. <Aw reste, 
some interesting facts were made prominent in 
the exhibition. Swiss chartography, a really 
brilliant feature of the collection, owes its 
origin, it appears, to a physician, Dr. Conrad 
First, of Zurich, whose map of Switzerland, 
constructed between the years 1495 and 1497, 
was the first ever made of the Helvetian 
country. From Fiirstenau to Seckingen, and 
from Bregenz to Lausanne, it gives an accurate 
view of the mountains and lakes, and is, on the 
whole, a surprising instance of correct charto- 
graphy at atime when the art was but in its 
infancy. Curiously enough, the south is placed 
at the top of the map and the north at the foot 
—an arrangement reversed by the modern 
map-maker who, however, as was said at the 
Congress, has only convention, not science, to 
plead for his innovation. From good old Dr. 
Fiirst’s tentamen geographicum to the magnificent 
coloured maps of the Siegfried Atlas now 
publishing by the Federal Topographic 
Bureau, and of which the instalments already 
issued wereachief attraction of the exhibition, 
there is astride indeed. But there is a direction 
in which geography may improve even on this 
latest addition to the ‘mystery of map- 
making.” A climatological atlas, giving the 


prevalent air currents and the other indications 
affecting the salubrity of the region, is still a 
desideratum, the supplying of which by his 
professional compatriots would be a worthy 





tribute to the Zurich physician’s, memory, as 
exhibiting a legitimate development of the 
— in which he was a veritable path- 
finder. 


FINE ART. 


Etudes @’histoire et 
(Paris : 








Autour des Borgia: 
dart. Par Charles Yriarte. 


Rothschild.) 


Tue present volume, from the pen of M. 
Charles Yriarte, is intended to supplement 
his work on Caesar Borgia, published two 
years since. He deals here with the monu- 
ments, the portraits, and the works of art 
pertaining to the Borgia family; and to 
obtain representations of these he has 
ransacked the museums and collections of 
Europe, with a patience and perseverence 
more usually associated with our notions of 
Teuton than of Gallic scholarship. The 
renaissance art of the fifteenth century 
is a field wherein M. Yriarte has worked 
diligently and successfully on former occa- 
sions ; he comes, therefore, to the considera- 
tion of objects of doubtful or erroneous 
attribution with a trained eye and matured 
judgment, qualities especially valuable when 
the authenticity of portraits such as those 
found in foreign galleries, purporting to 
be members of the Borgia family, are in 
question. 

Respecting the portrait of the head of the 
family, Pope Alexander the Sixth, there 
can be no doubts whatever. Pinturicchio 
has painted him in the fresco of the Resur- 
rection in the first room after the Hall of 
the Pontiffs in the Apartamento Borgia, as 
he appeared in the year 1493 at the age of 
sixty-three. The individuality and charac- 
ter of the head show that the artist has 
succeeded in securing a likeness which can 
be accepted as entirely trustworthy. The 
joyous expression habitual to the pope, re- 
marked by contemporaries, is not there ; but 
then Pinturicchio’s portraits are always 
characterised by a certain heaviness and 
absence of vivacity. Setting aside the grace 
of expression, we have the strongly marked 
features of Roderigo Borgia faithfully set 
forth by a man who was well skilled in all 
the technicalities of his craft ; and this, from 
many points of view, is about the most desir- 
able type of portrait of an historical person- 
age that can be handed down to posterity. 
Another hitherto accepted portrait of the 
pope will be known to readers of Schmarsow’s 
life of Pinturicchio: this is on a damaged 
panel in the Museum of Valencia. M. 
Yriarte gives a facsimile representation of 
the work, and, comparing it with the 
portrait of the Apartamento, arrives at the 
conclusion that the kneeling donatore is 
intended for the founder of the chapel in 
which the picture originally stood, Fran- 
cesco Borgia, cousin of the pope, and not 
the pope himself. Further confirmation that 
the profile in the picture was not intended 
for the pope is furnished by a comparison 
with the medal of Alexander VI., which 
certainly has strong affinities with the 
Vatican fresco, and none with the Valencian 
panel. 

Everyone who has visited the Borghese 
Gallery will remember the portrait of a 
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handsome young noble, attributed to 
Raphael, and said to be the portrait of 
Caesar Borgia, and every one having the 
most superficial knowledge of painting and 
Italian history will have rejected the at- 


tribution and denied the portrait. Yet, 
probably with regret, for the figure 
unquestionably personifies the popular 


ideal of the “ deondo e bellissimo,” Duke 
Valentino. The disappointment is the 
greater since some of the other so-called 
portraits, which M. Yriarte considers may 
have been copied from an authentic like- 
ness, are absolutely intolerable from their 
utter absence of artistic merit. It is known 
that Caesar was "painted by Pinturicchio in 
the series of frescoes at the castle of St. 
Angelo, but these were effaced, and pro- 
bably the same fate befel the other portraits 
on the ruin of the family after the Pope’s 
death, when every record of the Borgias 
was blotted out and destroyed. And 
there were many who had an interest in 
obliterating all remembrances of Caesar. 
The petty tyrants whom he had cleared out of 
the Romagna naturally hated him, and all, 
whether natives or foreigners, who desired 
to keep Italy split up into small states, 
dreaded the man who had visions of a 
united Italy. The separatists carried the 
day, and Caesar was handed over to the 
safe keeping of the country which had most 
profited by Italy’s divisions. Among the 
portraits of Caesar in Italy, M. Yriarte is 
inclined to think that the one in the possession 
of Count Codronghi, of Imola, belongs to the 
period, and was painted from a genuine 
work. He suggests that it was one of the 
official likenesses of the ruler, set up in 
offices and guardrooms, in the same way that 
in Italy, at the present day, we see hanging 
in such places a lithograph of the reigning 
sovereign. 

Lucrezia, more fortunate than her 
brother, still lives in the finely executed 
medal attributed to Filippino Lippi, and 
which has for reverse the charming design 
of Love bound and tied to a laurel tree. 
Here the hair is represented free and flow- 
ing, another medal shows it confined in a 
net, and with a jewelled fillet across the 
forehead. Both are admirable examples of 
the medals of the Italian renaissance. M. 
Yriarte discusses the various Lucrezias attri- 
buted to Titian, Dosso Dossi, and others, 
and agrees with Gregorovius that they must 
be rejected. He finds, however, two paintings, 
each of the head and bust of a lady in rich 
attire, and both inscribed ‘“ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
to have strong claims to authenticity, not as 
original works, but as contemporary copies. 
The one is at Ferrara, the other at the 
Museum of Nimes, bequeathed by an 
Englishman, the late Mr. Gower. They 
have no claim to regard as works of art, 
but in general likeness and in the details of 
ornamentation there is considerable resem- 
blance to Lucrezia’s portrait in the medals. 
Again, M. Yriarte cites two other canvases, 
belonging to Mr. Spence, of Florence, and 
Signor Gugenheim, of Venice, as having 
strong affinities with the Nimes and Ferrara 
pictures. But it is probable that those for 
whom the personality of Lucrezia of the 
“dolce ciera” has an abiding fascination will 
always prefer remembering her as she 











appears in the authentic image of the living 
bronze. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
volume is that giving the history of Caesar 
Borgia’s sword, now belonging to the Duke 
of Sermoneta, its sheath, as it will be 
remembered, being one of the choicest 
treasures of South Kensington Museum. 
The sword is an example of those picturesque 
weapons commonly known as a langue de 
boeuf, but more correctly termed a cingue dea, 
and bearing ornamentation highly charac- 
teristic of a certain phase of early renais- 
sance Italian art. In the present. instance 
the upper portion of the blade is covered 
with elaborate compositions of figure 
subjects, divided by bands of foliated orna- 
ment and medallions, all having reference 
to the owners or his family. The dramatic 
scenes represent events in the career of 
Julius Caesar, as his Triumph, and the 
Crossing the Rubicon. Other subjects are 
purely allegorical, based on classical motives, 
the whole interspersed with a profusion of 
Latin inscriptions, as ‘‘Jacta est alea,” 
‘‘Cum numine Cesaris omen,” and at least, 
on one occasion, remembering the owner- 
ship, with somewhat dubious propriety ; 
“Fides prevalet armis” is scarcely the 
device one would expect to find on an object 
belonging to Duke Valentino. The figures 
are almost invariably represented in a state 
of nudity and in vigorous action; the 
female figures are posed in the conventional 
attitudes of the late Greek sculptors, 
working in Roman times, and sometimes, it 
must be confessed, this studied elegance 
lapses into affectation. The backgrounds 
of pseudo-classical buildings are similar to 
those we are accustomed to find in the 
paintings of the period. Indeed, the 
motives of design and ornamentation are 
distinctly reminiscent of the frescoes of the 
Apartamento Borgia. There is an equally 
close relationship with the woodcut illus- 
trations produced at the end of the fifteenth 
century at Venice, the execution in both 
cases being in the same decisive outlines 
and simple shading. That the artist of the 
sword could carry the execution further is 
shown by the delicate modelling of the 
figures and acanthus ornamentation in the 
South Kensington sheath. 

The sword is signed orvs nerc. The 
problem M. Yriarte set himself to solve 
was—who was the artist using this sig- 
nature? Commencing his search in the 
various museums of Europe, he found 
another sheath of a cingue dea at the Musée 
d’Artillerie, at Paris, with analogous orna- 
mentation, and signed orvs nERcULIs. Then 
at the Berlin Museum M. Yriarte lighted on 
a cingue dea bearing the word rime, which 
suggested that the artist might be Ercole 
da Fideli, goldsmith to the Duke of Ferrara. 
Without entering at length into the reasons 
which induced the author finally to assign 
the sword to Ercole, we may leave him to 
state his conclusions : 


‘On a défini au cours de cette étude le caractére 
de ce genre d’ceuvres, la mani¢ére et les tendances 
de ’homme qui, probablement, a été le tra- 
ducteur, des invertions d’artistes supérieurs, 
dont il a gardé l’empreinte. Hercule de Fideli 
évoquait de ds souvenirs et des idées 
hautes ; il etait tout imprégne de lidée antique 





et s’étant frotté aux humanistes, il ce dégageait 
de ses ceuvres un parfum littéraire; aussi au 
milieu de productions de pacotille desinées au 
commerce et de bijoux et colliers, a-t-il laissé 
quelque compositions d’un goiit si élevé et des 
fourreaux d’epées d’une architecture si noble, 
wils sont digne de figurer a cété des ceuvres 
es grands maitres de la Renaissance. L’orfévre 
avait le gout des inscriptions, il les empruntait 
aux poctes et aux historiens de l’antiquité, et 
souvent aussi aux dictons en langue vulgaire. 
Parfois il les estropiait, soit qu’elles fussent 
abandonnées 1 des grossiers ouvriers qui ne les 
comprenaient pas, sort que le patron de la 
bottega n’en connit pas lui-méme le sens. Ce 
maitre Hercule représente bien, par ses facultés 
multiple, un tempérament du temps de la 
Renaissance ; quand il se met a la disposition 
du passant, il fabrique sans passion et met en 
ceuvre, sans ordre et sans discernement, les 
éléments qu’il a empreintés 4 l’antiquité. On- 
doyant et divers, il est awrifer, et tenant bou- 
tique dans un spaderia de Ferrare, il travaille 
pour qui le paye et ses fils travaillent avec lui 
et prennent sa mani¢re. Mais quand il a 
Vhonneur d’étre appelé par une grande per- 
sonnage ou un de ces princes souverain qui ont 
laissé dans l'histoire un sillon sanglant ou 
lumineux comme César Borgia, Francois Gon- 
gegue ou Este, Hercule se redresse, et il parle 
aut.” 


Autour des Borgeas contains, among other 
matters, a detailed examination of the 
decoration of the Apartamento Borgia, 
copiously illustrated. So also is the 
entire volume, which, besides chromo-litho- 
graphic reproductions of paintings, is full 
of artistically rendered text illustrations. 
Henry Watts. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME INSCRIBED STONES IN THE NORTH. 
Oxford: Aug. 1, 1891. 

The other day I visited some of the inscribed 
stones of Scotland, and examined them with 
various degress of success. In one or two 
instances the result is worth communicating to 
the readers of the ACADEMY. — 

When at Edinburgh Dr. Daniell and I visited 
the Catstane, near Kirkliston, which I had on 
a@ previous occasion read IN 0C TV | MVLOIACIT | 
VETTA F[ILIA] vict.... We were now inclined 
to think that we detected traces of the A of 
F[IL1]A; but we were puzzled as to the latter 
part of the last vocable. In any case we felt 
certain that the reading is not vicTI; there is 
too much at the end to be explained by an I: 
in fact, it looks rather like a part of an R, 
followed possibly by ans; nor is that all, as 
there seems to be a horizontal stroke over the 
rR. This would give vicrks, which suggests 
victrix, with sfor x. That is, I know, desperate, 
and I only mention it in the hopes that the 
stone will be scrutinised by somebody with 
better eyes. At any rate, I hope this inscrip- 
tion will not be habitually passed over as if its 
reading had been made out beyond all doubt. 
The stone is No. 211 in Hiibner’s Jnscriptiones 
Britanniae Christianae. 

The next I would mention is Hiibner’s 
No. 209, namely, the Yarrow Stone, well 
known for the difficulties presented by its 
letters in their weathered state. Dr. Hiibner 
gives four readings, not one of which will 


construe. The best is Smith’s, which runs 
thus: 
hic Memor iaceti | Loin[ris]ni . . . princ(i) | pes 


[C]nudi | Dumnogeni hic. iacent | in tumulo duo 
fili | Liberali. 


The lettering is very irregular and frequently 
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debased. The last e in the first line is a 
capital, but in every other instance, I think, 
the lower part only is that of a capital, 
the upper part having its top bar bent down- 
wards to join the middle bar, which is made 
long. The s is of the perpendicular kind, 
resembling L upside down. The R occurs in 
various stages of debasement, and so do/ and v; 
while the vM of tumulo and Dumnogeni are 
conjoint. Lastly, d is always a minuscule. 

At first the whole thing seemed to me hope- 
less, and it was not till I had gazed at the stone 
repeatedly for three days tlt I satisfied myself 
that the following is the reading : 


HIC MEMORIA LETI 
[BE]LLO INTIGNITIMI PRINCI 
PEI ‘ NVdI° 
dVMNOGENI * HIC IACENT 
IN TVMVLO dVO FILII 
LIBERALI 


The first ray of light came with my discovery 
that the c of Smith’s Memor ‘aceli is an un- 
doubted t. Then I reasoned that memoria 
leti meant in some sort of way “happy or 
fortunate in their memory.” My friends who 
know Latin tell me that it is all wrong, that [ti 
does not stand for Jacti, used loosely for /clices 
or a happier adjective, but the genitive of 
letum, a poetic word for ‘‘death.” Be that as 
it may, in wy ignorance I construed memoria 
laeti, and concluded that... LOIN... ., a highly 
improbable combination, must be severed, and 
the Lo regarded as the end of an ablative, 
followed by an adjective beginning with IN. 
What the word ending in Lo could be wasa 
mere matter of guessing, as a piece of the top 
of the stone is gone long ago. Lericulo would 
be too long; besides, I persuaded myself that 
I saw traces of an outer L, so that one had 
LLO as indicating bel/v. The next question was 
to read the adjective beginning with in; this 
was the chief difficulty, as the letters are small 
and, for some unaccountable reason, very 
crowded. At first I seemed to make out INTIM 
with a doubtful sort of jm, the latter part of 
which was a perfect x». Then I had visions of 
a very questionable adjective intimidi, but, after 
long puzzling over it, and changing my point 
of view, I discovered that it ended in a very 
small but perfect m1. Then I ought to have 
had intimisimi; but I was labouring under the 
difficulty that I had no clear specimen of an 
sto judge by; for the one I guessed as the 
final of principes had a perpendicular stem, but 
it was so far gone that one could hardly gyegs 
the exact shape of its ends. However, I remem- 
pered that I was not quite satisfied with the 7, 
as the top stroke was not quite horizontal, and 
the space left for the left half of it was sus- 
piciously small; this exactly suited a straight s 
somewhatlike L upside down. Then my question- 
able 4 analysed itself into gx, with a very 
spall ¢ of the shape of a reaping-hook, and 
like the bigger ¢ of Dumnogeni. This com- 
pleted my reading of insiguisiqi, the segond 
s of which I ynyst admit to be still pply a guess. 

eye must added that not only are the 
letters of this word insignisimi comparatively 
small and crowded, but they run somewhat out 
of the proper direction of the line, so that the 
word ends in close proximity to the o of 
memoria, which is a small letter. The R, 
however, is larger, so the first P of principes 
begins lower. In fact, the bottom of the 
MI is almost on a level with the top of the 
P following. The rest of the line consists pi 





larger letters, namely, PRINCI, put the last two | 


are very faipt; in fact, I am pot certain that 
} could trace the cx quite correctly, a 

even possible that the spelling here is pRIN¢cs, 
In that case the line would end exactly opposite 
the end of the first line. Before and after 
Nudi I noticed a point, and another after 
Dumnogeni. Lastly, the c in iacent is so faint 


it ig | 


as to be difficult to trace; without a 
drawing or photograph it is impossible 
to give an exact idea of the spacing and 
size of the letters on the stone. The 1 
of filii seem to me certain, though I 
should have expected /i/i as the more probable 
spelling in this kind of inscription ; and I think 
that Liberalis never had its final s written on 
this stone. Similarly I would regard Nudi and 
Dumnogeni as standing for Nudis and Dumno- 
genis to be construed as nominatives. I need 
scarcely say that I have all along regarded the 
princes in the first part of the epitaph as being 
the same persons as the two sons of Liberalis 
in the latter part, and that accordingly I was 
led to interpret the whole somewhat freely as 
follows: 

Here Nudis and Dumnogenis, princes of happy 

memory and pre-eminence in war, 
Here the two cons of Liberalis lie in the barrow. 


As my interpretation of the inscription may 
have influenced my reading of some of the 
letters, I have thought it but right to give the 
former at length, but I must warn the readers 
of the ACADEMY that the Latinists whom I have 
consulted are inclined, as already suggested, to 
treat /eti as the noun. I do not feel sure that 
I have quite accurately understood how they 
would construe the rest. But one of my 
friends would construe principes as principis, 
and translate thus : 

Here is the memorial of the death of a prince 
most distinguished in war, Nudus Dum- 
nogenu:. 

Here lie in the barrow ihe two sons of Liberalis. 

A word now as to the persons commemorated. 
The names Nudi and Dumnogenit would in 
Modern Welsh be N&iS and Dyvnien, and the 
former is familiar in the pedigrees of the Men 
of the North; but there it bas the epithet Hacl, 
which is exactly the Welsh for Liberalis, Here, 
however, one cannot possibly read Nudi Libe- 
ralis. I should rather suppose that Hael cr Libe- 
ralis was a standing epithet or surname in Nud’s 
family ; in fact, Dr. Skene, who has associated 
this stone with it in his Four Ancient Books of 
Wales (i. 169) gives three Haels of the same 
generation, namely RhySerch Hael, Mordav 
Hael, and Nu%é Hael. The family was descended 
from a guwiediy called Ceredig, who was doubt- 
less the Coroticus of St. Patrick’s famous 
letter. The name Dumnogeni or Dyfaien does 
not occur so far as I can yemember anywhere 
else, but it is quite in harmony with that of 
ong of the ancestors of Nid Hael, namely 
Dyvnwal, grandson of Ceredig; for Dyvuwal 
restored to its early form would be Dymncyal- 
with the same element dumyvoz taking the lead 
in the compound, Dr. Skene bas called atten- 
tion ip this connection to a remaikable legend 
preseryed in the MS. of the Yenedotian version 
of the Laws of Wales, which ig to the following 
effect : 

‘Here Elidiry Muhenvaur, a man from the North, 
was slain; and the Men of the North came here to 
avenge him. These are the men who came as 
their leaders, Clidno Eydin, and Nud Hael son of 
Senil]t, and Mordav Hael son of Servari [read 
Servan], and Rethere Hael son of Tudaual Tutclit ; 
and they came to Arvon, and, because of the slay- 
ing of Elidir at Aber Meuhedus in Arvon, the 
burnt Arvon as an addition of revenge. An 
afterwards Rud [read Run] son of Maei¢un, with 
the men of Guinet following him, went on a host- 
ing to the banks of the Foxyth in the North, and 
there they were a long while disputing who 
should take the lead in crossing the Foyth.’ 

It js remarkable that a Taliessin poem 
obscurely associates Rhin with Nis and 
Nwython, I think that the passage may be 
at thus, though a very different trans- 
lation is given in Skene’s Four Ancient Books of 
Wales (i. 338) : 

‘The host of Rhun refused equality 

Of rulers’ rank with NGS and Nwythou,.” 





Nwythonisaname which decidedly belongs to tho 
North in the Old Welsh sense, and I fancy the 
bearer of it to have been a Pict in alliance with 
Nas and his Cumbrians against Rhun, who is 
supposed to have succeeded his father Maelgwn, 
and to have lost considerable portions of his 
dominions. Maelgwn, far the most powerful 
of the kings of the line of Cuneda, is supposed 
to have died in the year 547—at any rate that 
is the date given in the Annales Cambriae. 
Possibly Rhun’s war with the Men of the 
North occurred soon after his father’s death, 
and so Ni® Hael, as one of the leaders in that 
war, would date about the middle of the sixth 
century, or at any rate not long after. Our 
Nudi may have been that very Ni’, but if not 
he doubtless belonged to the same princely 
family, and I should guess that our inscription 
dates some time in the latter half of the sixth 
century. 

Let it, however, be understood that I mention 
these surmises merely in order to give some 
idea of the interest attaching to the Yarrow 
Stone, and in the hope that they may induce 
others to inspect the inscription far more 
thoroughly than I have been able to do, and 
examine much more closely the historical 
allusions which may have a bearing on it. 

Lastly, my special thanks are due to two 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood, to the Rev. 
Malcolm Carment of the Free Church manse 
for his generous hospitality and ready help in 
a variety of ways, and to Mr. Lindsay, on 
whose farm of Whitehope, belonging to the 
Duke of Buccleugh, the stone stands: Mr. 
Lindsay had kept the stone covered since last 
spring with a mixture of soil and stable manure, 
so that when it was uncovered for me the other 
day the lichen could be washed off with the 
greatest ease. Owing to his forethought the 
stone is now cleaner than it has been perhaps 
for centuries, and it is owing to this advantage 
that I have been able to make what progress 
T have in the matter of reading the inscription. 

; J. RHys, 








THE ROMAN INSCRIPTION AT WEST PARK. 
London: August 23, 189T. 

One of the few Roman inscriptions which has 
intrinsic importance is a dedication to the 
Emperor Severus, now preserved at West Park, 
near Fordingbridge, A copy of this inscription 
has been published, from my readings, by Prof. 
Momsen in the Lphemeris (v. p. 250), and the 
supplement to the third volume of the Corpus 
(n. 6580). Ihave since found a copy of the 
same inscription among the papers of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and append here a few 
readings where the copy—made by ‘Gem, 
Wolfe, Bombr. R.A.” in May, 1801—seews to, 
preserve more lettering than is now on the 
stone : 

1, Spectator’s Left, 


18, ITTIDIANA 
25. VITALIS 
26. I0L 
27, POR 
2. Spectator’s Light. 


1, GIVRANA 

23. ALEXAN 

24 end. Add ¢ (astris) 
25 end. ,, I 

27 end. Cc 

32. 
35 


”” 
PHILADELFIA ¢ 

init. Cc. end. CAsTR sz 

36. end. PA 

37. RAVILLIVS 

40. init. M; end. MARCVS 

42 foll M.ATILIVS.M.F.COL.MVRCI 

C IVLIVS.C.F. POL.SE 

© IVLIVS.CP 

L VALERI boc 
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Most of these additional letters have been 
lost, no doubt, by the cutting of the stone to fix 
it into its present position. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


‘“‘An Alphabetical Account of the Nobility 
and Gentry which are (or lately were) related 
unto the several Counties of England and 
Wales. As to their Names, Titles, and Seats 
by which they are, or have been, generally 
known and distinguished according as they 
were received from the hands of Divers Persons, 
experienced therein in each County by their 
Public Offices or otherwise. The like never 
before Published. Printed 1673.” The above 
is a copy of the title-page of a rare work of 
much genealogical interest and utility, which 
it is intended to reprint. It is a work well 
worthy of being thus perpetuated, containing 
records of a period subsequent to the discon- 
tinuance of the Heralds’ Visitations. The 
names recorded therein are over 7400 in 
number; alphabetically arranged in double 
column under each county of England and 
Wales, including Monmouthshire and the Isle 
of Wight. The status of each individual 
mentioned is indicated as ‘‘ nobleman,” 
‘* esquire,” or ‘‘ gentleman.” At the end of the 
book will be added a return of ‘‘ The Names of 
Certain Gentlemen that tarry at Home in 
every Shire,” made in the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth, and never previously 
printed. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“TuE GreEArT Musicitans.”—Cherubini. B 
Frederick J. Crowest. (Sampson Low.) ‘‘No 
apology, therefore, is needed for this brief 
monograph of Cherubini.” Thus writes the 
author in his preface; the “therefore ”’ refer- 
ring to a previous paragraph in which he thinks 
the character and works of musicians deserve to 
be recorded ‘ equally with those of potentates, 
warriors, and ecclesiastics.” We cannot quite 
agree with Mr. Crowest, and think that some of 
the careless writing, and some of the opinions 
expressed, decidedly call for apology. As a 
specimen of the writer’s style let us quote two 
sentences. Speaking of the opera Démophon he 
says: 
“The finished detail, the majestic form, the 
brilliant instrumentation, the lofty style, the 
beautiful chorus music, all was of a new order, new 
from the composer, new to the public who listened 
to it. Failure that it was, contents and non-con- 
tents alike looked forward to a next opera with 
surprising anxiety.” 
Here there is faulty grammar, redundancy, 
anti-climax. Again, why does he write 
‘‘librettos” on one page, and “ libretti ” on 
another 

Then we find it stated that Cherubini went to 
London in the autumn of 1784, and on the next 
page that he was present at the Handel 
Commemoration Festival in July of that year. 
But now let us come to some of the opinions 
expressed. In the preface Mr. Crowest tells us 
that Cherubini was ‘‘one who lacked a great 
faculty, namely, poetry and fancy.” Yet on 
p. 10 he speaks of the ‘‘ richness of fancy” in 
Cherubini’s dramatic compositions, and on p. 
41 the master is described as one “‘ gifted with 
a rare and keen sense of what is poetic and 
beautiful.” From this Mr. Crowest does not 
seem to have a settled opinion with regard to 
Cherubini’s merits as a composer. In fact, he 
is constantly quoting some authority or 
other, as if distrusting his own judgment. He 





tells us that the Mass in G ‘ would alone be 
sufficient to win for its composer an enduring 
fame as a master in this form of composition.” 
The sentence is redundant, but let that pass. 
He has previously described works of less import 
at considerable length, and here one would 
naturally expect to find further comment. 
Mr. Crowest merely remarks: ‘‘ The lengths of 
the several movements in this Mass are as 
follows :—Kyrie, 101 bars; Gloria, 503 bars,” 
&c. Our author admires Cherubini for follow- 
ing the example of Gluck, and aiming at 
dramatic truth. 

This admiration is sound. But what does he 
mean by describing Cherubini as a giant 
harmonist, ‘‘ able to gather together the ruins 
of German, French, and Italian dramatic art- 
forms, and restore them in reasonable and more 
rational mould than did Wagner”? Is that a 
reasonable way of describing the art work of 
the Bayreuth master’ Mr. Crowest, indeed, 
is unfortunate in his remarks on Wagner. On 
another page Tannbaiiser is spoken of as 
‘persevered recitative.” There is another 
sentence in the preface which calls for mention. 
It isas follows: ‘‘As a composer, Cherubini 
does not rank with Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
or the last of the Titans of music—Mendels- 
sohn.” On page 78 he says that in his masses 
Cherubini ‘‘ places himself on an equality with 
these masters of art.” The ‘ masters” are 
mentioned in the previous sentence; they are, 
‘Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven.” By the way, 
the masses of these masters are elsewhere 
described as ‘‘ glorious contributions to sacred 
musical art,” another remark which suggests 
that our author is not altogether a trustworthy 
guide. 


—_—— _ 
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There is one exceedingly amusing passage 
about Mendelssohn, a om “Titan.” 
** Composers,” says Mr. Crowest, do not 
‘imitate him (Cherubini) in melodic turn and 
harmonic combination after the same fashion 
that hosts of workers have imitated Mendels- 
sohn.” Of course not: Mendelssohn was, to a 
great extent, a mannerist, and as Mr. Crowest 
ingenuously remarks on the very next page, 
Cherubini was remarkable for his ‘‘ complete 
freedom from mannerism.” 

Mr. Crowest’s beok, in spite of its weakness, 
has points of interest. His appreciation of the 
composer is, on the whole, correct, and it is 
only when he begins to compare him with other 
composers, that he fails to do justice either to 
him or to them. The volume concludes with a 
useful catalogue of Cherubini’s works. 


The Organist’s Quarterly Journal. Part xci., 
Vol. xii. (London Music Publishing Company. ) 
This number includes a long Fantasia in F by 
Edwin H. Lemare, organist of the parish 
church, Sheffield. It opens with an Allegro 
maestoso of an introductory character, in which 
the composer shows that he has caught the 
spirit of Wagner’s music. It is followed by a 
melodious theme with variations; of the latter 
there are five, all cleverly written, though 
somewhat mechanical. In Var. 2 chromatic 
notes are introduced to an alarming extent: 
Mr. Lemare seems to be trying to out-Spohr 
Spebr. The Finale Fugato shows skill, but 
unfortunately there is anticlimax, for the first 
part is better than the last. A solemn march 
by Walther H. Sangster is simple; the trio is 
not over refined. 


J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 





MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW POEFM. 

This day ts published, crown 8vo, price 8s., with Illus- 
trations by Rudolf Blind, Hume Nisbet, Peter 
Macnab, &c., Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S 
new Poem, entitled “THE OUTCAST”: A 
RHYME FOR THE TIME. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccapitty. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 911.—-SEPTEMBER, 1891. — 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Diamoxp Diacixe in Sourn Arrica, by 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Knollys, R.A.——Tur Sones anv 
Bau.aps or Fivre.——-Across Ranxocu Moor.——Curosicves 
or Westerty: A Provincrar Skercu.——MAcsetu as THE 
Ceitic Type. My Pyrnacorean Frienpv. —— Eron 
Moytrem: A Memory or THE Past. Earty Settiers iN 
Eyeutsu Amertca.— A Country Towy.-—A Brack Srac 
1x Moyarn.—Mnr. Russett Lowett. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsvureu anv Lonpoy, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Coytents ror SEPTEMBER. 
A MONTH in SOUTHERN INDIA. By the Rt. Ifon. Sir M. E. 
Grant Derr, 
HENRIK LBSEN’S POEMS. By Puitir H. Wicksterp 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. By Jctia Wepewoop., 


THE NATIONALISATION of CATHEDRALS. By H. W. Massine- 
HAM, 


PICTOR SACRILEGUS: a.p, 1483. By Vernon Lee. 

THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By Professor Eum. Scuvrer, DD. 
JOWMANN SEBASTIAN BACH. By Wittram F. Artruorr. 
MODERN ASTRONOMY. By Sir R. 8. Bau, LL.D., F.R.S. 
THE ANTIPODEANS.—IL. By D. Cunistie Murray. 


Isuisten & Cv., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. | 








_- PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror SEPTEMBER. 
CALVARY and the TOMB of CHRIST. Rev. Hasxerr Siti. 
ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. Part If. Chaps. 1-2. Mrs. Woops. 
AMONGST the CAGE-DWELLERS. J. Turopore Bent. 
LOVE IS ENOUGH. M.C. E. 


THE ROMANTIC EPISODE in the LIFE of MISS CHARLUTTE 
O'MARA. Hayyxau Lyycu. 


TEMPER. By the Avcruox of “ Tue Lerrers from the Battic.” 


SOCIAL BATH in the LAST CENTURY. Chap. 1V. Mrs. A. 
Putturs 


STRAY CHILDREN in FICTION. E. C. Settar. 
THIS LIFE. D. M. Braver. 
BEGUN in JEST. Chaps. 20-21. Mrs. Newman. 
NOTES of the MONTH.—OUR LIBRARY LIST. 
London: Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
THE NEW REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER.—Price Ninepence. 


A FEW WORDS about MR. LOWELL. By Beer Harte. 
WOMEN and WORK. 

l By Jvies Simox (Member of the French Senate). 

IL. By Cuemestixa Brace. 
TRAINING : its Bearing on Health. No.1. By Sir Moret Mac- 

KENZIE. 
RUSSIA under ALEXANDER LIL. By Professor Gerrcken. 
LITERATURE in the UNITED STATES. By G. Parsons Laturor 
THEODORE KORNER. By H. Scuvtz Winson. 
FRENCH HYPOCRISY. By A Frencumay, 
SWALLOWS and SPARROWS. By Lady Lixpsav. 
London: Lonemans, Grezn, & Co. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 383.—SEPTEMBER, 1891. 
Costests. 
1. \FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Bret Harte. (Chaps. 1V.-V.) 
2 HENRI PESTALOZZI. By €. J. Hamitroy. 
FRUIT-GROWING in FLORIDA. By Antucrx Moyterione. 
SALOME. 
THE HUMOURS of BACCARAT. 
THE LADIES’ WREATH. 
. A SERMON in ROUEN. By W. F. Stocktey. 
THE STORY of an OAK TREE. By Acas Apain. 
. THE GREAT WORK. 
Macmitian & Co., London. 


oe 


ee 


NOTICE.—TZhe price of the Exseusn Itiusrrarep 
Macazixe is now Sixpence Net. The terms on which 
it is supplied to Booksellers are not such as will enable them 
to sell the Maqazine at less than the published price. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, 1891, contains— 

1, STUDIOUS MOMENTS. Engraved by T. W. Lascrures, from a 
Drawing by Max Lupny. Front. 

2. ASONG of the YEAR. Lewis Mornis. 

3. THE RUSSO-JEWISH IMMIGRANT.—IL. The Rev. S Srxeen. 
Illustrated. 

4 THE QUEEN'S PRIVATE GARDENS at OSBORNE. L. R. 
Wueeter. Illustrated. 

5. TWO JEALOUSIES, Atay Apa. 

6. EMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER. Ronert Hester. 
Illustrated. 


7. TURKS GIRLHOOD. By Fatima. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs. 

8 CHISWICK, PAST and PRESENT. C.J. Hamiztos. Illustrated 
by Mrs. Jopling Rowe. 

9 THE WITCH of PRAGUE. Chaps. XXVI.—XXVII. (Con- 
cluded.) F. Marios Crawroxp. Ilustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 


Macautian & Co., London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER. 
UN the ORIGIN, PROPAGATION, and PREVENTION of 
PHTHISIS. By Professor Tyxpauu. 
LUWELL in his POETRY, By Sipyey Low. 
A SURVEY of the THIRTEENTH CENTURY, By Frepenie 
Harrisey. : 
A PESSIMIST PLAYWRIGHT. By Winitam Ancuen. 
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DELPHI THEATRE, 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatti. 
Tc-night, at 7.45, a newand original drama, by Geo. R. Sims 
and Robert Buchanan, entitled, 
THE TRUMPET CALL. 


(.OMEDY THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Meesrs. C. Brookfield, W. F. Hawtrey, J. Nelson, G. Gurney, 
S. H. Lechmere, W. Wyes, and G. Giddens ; Mesdames Vane | 
Featherston, Ada Murray, Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, 
Ethel Norton, and Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuartes WynpHAM. 

This Evening, at 8.30, an Operatic Comedy, adapted from 
the French of Messieurs Audran and Boucheron, by F. C. 
Burnand, entitled MISS DECIMA. 

The cast includes Messrs. David James, Charles Conyers, 
Chauncey Olcott, Templar Saxe, W. Dale; Mesdames M. A. 
Victor, Josephine Findlay, F. Frances, Lucy Buckstone, and 
Nesville. 


RURY LANE THEATRE.) 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Sir Avcustus Harris. 


In active preparation, an original Drama, entitled 
A SAILOR’S KNOT, 
written by Henry Pettitt, to be produced on SATURDAY, 
Serrember 5, 1891. 
Messrs. Charles Warner, Charles Glenney, Edmund Gurney, 
Julian Cross, Fred. Dobell, and Harry Nicholls ; Mesdames 
Millward and Fanny Brough. } 





GLOBE THEATRE 


To-night, at 8, DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY will make | 
his appearance in his own Comedy-Drama, 
NED’S CHUM. 


G47 THEATRE. 


MINNIE PALMER, as MY BROTHER’S SISTER, 


at 8.15. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by WELL MATCHED. 





LY¥2i¢ THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SEDGER. | 





This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE F 
Messrs. H. Monkhouse, C. Hayden Coffin, Garden, Lewis, 

Peachey, Mudie, and the Chevalier Scovel ; Mesdames Geral~- 

dine Ulmar, Clements, Rose, Melville, Newton, St. Cyr, Clay, 

Schuberth, Ellis, and Jefferies. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., pust free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 


on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Seconp Epiriox, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other, 


Sermons. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” | 


Loypon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Furnivat Srreer, E.C. 


entitled 


GT RAND 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Proprietor, Mr. Cuartes WiLnor. 
Manager, W. W. Ketty. 
At 8, Grand revival of Sardou’s 
THEODORA. 

Messrs. Fuller Mellish, Murray, Cerson, G. W. Cockburn, 
?. W. ar hag Leslie Corcoran, F. Victor, Henry de Solla, 
Alker, Ludlow, Warton, &c.; Mesdames Bertie Willis, Lilian 
Seccombe, Louisa Wyatt, and Grace Hawthorne. 


DRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Under the sole direction of Mr. Horace Srepcer. 
This Evening, at 9, the great Parisian success, by arrange- 
ment with Mr. Charles Lauri, a Musical Play without words, 
i L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 
Matinee every Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 
Preceded, at 8, by THE 15rn OF OCTOBER. 





pFIN CESS’S THEATRE. 
To-night (Aug. 29) at 8, re 
ARRAH-NA-POGUE. 


Miss Amy Roselle, Mr. Arthur Dacre, and Mr. Harry Neville 
their first appearance in London since their return from 


| America), Mrs. John Carter, and Miss Ella Terriss; Me isre, 


Wilfred E. Shine, Charles Ashford, Henry Bedford, Bissett 
Roe, John Carter, &c. 


AVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 








Every Evening, at 8.30, THE NAUTCH GIRL. 


Messrs. R. Barrington, F. Wyatt, W. H. Denny, F. Thorn- 


| ton, and C. Pounds; Mesdames L. “PE L. Rowe, A. Cole, 
| C. Tinnie, Sautmarez, Lawrence, and J. 


Bond. 
QG HAFTESBURY THEATRE, 


Every Evening, at 8.15, 
THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. 
At 9.15, A COMMISSION. 
And at 10, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL. 
Messrs. B. Thomas, F. Dawson, C. Coutts, C. P. Little, 
W. L. Branscombe, Maxwell, and W. Grossmith ; Mesdumes 
E. Chester, B. Lamb, D. Drummond, 8. Grey, and Norreys. 


THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wituie Evovury. 
Every Evening, at 8.45, 
THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. Willie Edouin, Everstield, Hawtrey, Cape, Bana- 
clough, and H. Standing ; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Edmund 
Phelps, Eva Moore, and Venie Bennett. 

At 8. BACK IN FIVE MINUTES. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE MISCHIEFMAKER. 

Messrs. Harry Paulton, Charles Fawcett, Philip Cuningham, 
John Carter, Wheatman, and Nelson; Mesdames Vhyllis 
Ayrian, Alice Bruce, B. Eversleigh, Florence Haydon, and 

ith Bruce. 

Preceded, at 8, by THE EQUEL. 








To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BEAND & CO’S Al SAUCE, 
SOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


_ 





porte MEATS, and YORK and ( GAME 
TES. 50, 


PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LIETLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








FRY’S 


Lancet—“ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“‘ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, sf 
well. 


COCOA 


Faris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, 
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“MESSRS, MACMILLAN ‘& C0.’S BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS and TEXT-BOOKS for the OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, the OXFORD and 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY and COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 
CASAR.—GALLIC WAR. BOOKS II. and III. With Notes and 


Vocabulary by Rev. W. G. Rurnerrorp, LL.D. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
BOOK IV. With Notesand Vocabulary by C. Bryans, M.A. 18mo, Is. 6d. 
BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Cotneck, M.A. 18mo, Is. 6d. 
BOOK VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Cotnecx, M.A. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
CICERO.—SECOND PHILIPPIC. Edited by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. 3s. 6d. 
HORACE —ODES. BOOKS I.II. and III. With Notes and Vocabularies 


by T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. Without Vocabularies. Fep. 8vo, 2s. each. 


EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by Prof. A. S. Wixrs. 


Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


SELECT EPODES and ARS POETICA. Edited by H. A. Darron, 


1.A. 18mo, Is. 6 
THE SATIRES. Edited by Arruvrx Paumen, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 
JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E. G. Hanvy, M.A. 


Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


LIVY.—BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. M. Sreruenson, 
M.A. 18mo, Is. 6d. 


BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. Atrorp. 18mo. 


[Lu preparation, 
BOOKS XXI- and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Caves, M.A. Fep. 
8vo, 3s. 6d 


Also, ‘Adapted from Mr. Cares’s Edition, with Notes and Vocabularies, by J. E. 


Me uuvisu, M.A. Is. 6d. each. 
PINDAR.—THE NEMEAN ODES. [Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A, 
as Mr. Bury’s full and masterly edition of “* The Nemean 


Dublin. Svo, 12s. 
MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 
Odes” should receive a cordial welcome.’ 


PLAUTUS.—CAPTIVI. Edited by A. R. S. Hatumre, M.A. in the press, 
TACITUS.—ANNALS. BOOKS I. and II. Edited ¥ J. 8. Rew, 
i “a prepara wom. 


_ THE HISTORIES. With Introduction, Notes, and an Index by Rev. 
V. A. Sroonrer, M.A. Svo, 16s. 

UP y NCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* The commenti ary is full, but not too full 
difficult passages are handled with coundl scholarship and tact On the whole this much- 
needed edition is an excellent piece of careful work.” 

VERGIL.—BUCOLICA. Notes and Vocabwary by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
1smo, Is. 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD,—* The notes are copious, correct, and suggestive, exactly hitting 
off the wants of boys.” 
VIRGIL.—AANEID. BOOK I. 


Watrute, M.A. 18mo, Is, 6d. 


— #INEID. BOOKS Il. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. 


Pack, . 18mo, Is. 6d. each. 


— ZNEID. BOOKS Ii. and IIL. 


(without Vocabulary). Fep. 8 


bee and the 


With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. 8. 


Edited by E. W. Howson, M.A. 


— NEID BOOK VI. W ‘ith Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace 
M.A. 18mo, Is. 6d 
— ZENEID. BOOK VII, With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. 
Catvert. 18mo, Is. 6d. 
GREEK. 


AESCHINES.—IN CTESIPHONTA. Edited by the Rev. T. Gwarxry, 


M.A., and E. 8. Suvcknuncnu, M.A. Fep. Svo, 5s. 


AESCHYLUS.—_AGAMEMNON. With Translation by A. W. Verna.t, 


Litt.D. 8vo, 12s. 

DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORONA. Edited by B. Dnaxe, M.A. Seventh | 
Edition, Revision by E. 8. Suucknuncu, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 61 

EURIPIDES. —ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabular y by M. A. Bay- 


rie.p, M.A. 18mo, Is. 6d. 
—ION. Edited by Rev. M. A. Bayrie.p, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
— HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and 
Rey. A. 8. WALroir, M.A. 18mo, 1s. es. 
— BACCHA. Edited by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrext, M.A. In preparation, 
— IPHIGENIA in AULIS. Edited Mee E. B. Exo LAND, M.A. Svo, 7s. 6d. 
HERODOTUS.—BOOKIII. Editedby G.C. Macacsay, M.A. Fep.8vo, 2s.6d. 
BOOK VI. Edited by Prof. J. Srracuan, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MANCHESTER GUARDLAN,—* It is far and away the best edition of any single book of 
Herodotus that has yet appeared in this country.” 


BOOK VII. Edited by Mrs. Monracu Burier. Fep. svo, 3s. 6d. 
SCOTSMAN,.—* The notes do high credit to the editor’s scholarship.” 
THUCYDIDES.—BOOK IV. CHAPS. 1-41. Edited by C. E. Graves. 


1smo, Is. 6d. 
— BOOK II. By E. C. Mancnanz, M.A. 
Edited by Rev. 


_ BOOKS VI. and VII. 
cp. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
Rev. A. 8. WALroin, M.A,, Is. 6d. ; by E. A. Writs, M.A.,, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

_ ANABASIS BOOK II. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. 
WALPOLE A. 1s. 6d 

— ANABASIS. BOOK ITI. 
Natt, M.A. 18mo, Is. 6d. 


GLASGOW HERALD, “The best eighteenpenny-worth of text and commentary that we 
have come across for many # day. 


— ANABASIS. BOOK IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. F. 


Sronr, M.A. 18mo, Is. 6d, 


Nearly ve 


P. Frost, M.A. With Map. | 


A. 8. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. N. 


D. 


Lonpon : 








|'— LE MISANTHROPE. 
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ENGLISH. 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE (1560-1665). By Grorce Sarnrspury. 
wn Syo, 7s 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (1660-1780), By Epuvunv 
OSSE. wn 8vo, 7 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, 
M.A. 83. 6d. Part I. With Analysis. Part II. (1204-1553). Part III. (1540-1659). 
Part 1V. (1680-1873). 3s. each. 


DRYDEN. By G. Saintsrury (English Men of Letters) 1s. 6d.; sewed, 1s. 


GRAY.—POEMS. With Introduction and Notes by Joun Baaven AW, 
LLD., Inspector of Schools, Madras. Globe Svo, 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. BOOKS I. and II. With Introduction 
and Notes by Micuarn Macmitian, B.A. 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d 


POPE. By Lest Sreruen. (English Men of Letters.) 1s. 6d.; sewed, Is. 


— POETICAL WORKS (including the Satires and Epistles). Edited by 
Prof. A.W. Warv. Globe Edition. 3s. 6d 


SCOTT. LADY of the LAKE. With Introduction and Notes by F. T. 


Parekave, M 
— LADY of the LAKE. With Introduction and Notes by G. H. Srvaxrr, 
1.A. 2s. 6s. ; sewed, 2s. 


|— THE LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By G. H. Srvart, M.A., and 


E. H. Exot, B.A Svo, 2s. ; sewed, Is. 
SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. " With Introduction and Notes 


K. Deicuton. 18. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 
— ANTHONY and CLEOPATRA. By the Same. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
—CORIOLANUS. By the Same. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 
— HAMLET. By the Same. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s 
— HENRY V. By the Same, 1s. 9d.; sewed, Is. 6d. 
— KING LEAR. By the Same. Is. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 
— THE MERCHANT of VENICE. BytheSame. 1s. 9d.; sewed, Is. td. 


TENNYSON.— THE COMING of ARTHUR and THE PASSING of 
ARTHUR. Edited by F. J. Rowe, M.A. Globe 8vo, 2s 

— ENOCH ARDEN. With Introduction and Notes by W. T. Wens, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. Globe Svo, 23. 


— THE PRINCESS. With Introduction and Notes by H. M. Perctvat, 


sewed, 2s. 


M.A. Globe 8vo. [In the press. 
DIVINITY. 
A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. By G.F. Maciear. 18mo, Is. 6 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. By the Same. With Scripture Proofs. 18mo, 6d. 


, ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL. Greek Text, with notes, by Rev. J. Bonv, M.A. 


2s, 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
A COMPENDIOUS FRENCH DICTIONARY. By Gestave Massoy. 


MOLIERE. —LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. 


Fasnacur. 1s. 
By the Same. Is. 
— LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. By the same. Is 
| SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited by C. Sheldon, Litt.D. 


- Edited by G. E. 


2s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 
‘RIDER PAPERS on EUCLID. BOOKS I.andII. By Rvrexr Deaxiy, 


A. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 


THE ‘ELEMENTS of EUCLID. BOOKSI.andII. By I. Topucnren, 


R.S. 18mo, 1s 


THE PROGRESSIVE EUCLID. BOOKSI.andII. With Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Deductions. Edited by A. T. Ricuarpson, M.A. Illustrated. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
SCUOTSM.AN.—* A capital Euclid to begin on.” 


“ane of ONEANGLE. By the Kev. J.B. Lock, M.A. 
obe SVO, 2s. 6 
SCIENCE. 
A NEW TEXT-BOOK OF CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 
ELEMENTS of CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. For Students “ Chemistry, 


Physics, and Mineralogy. By George Huntixcvoy Witiiams, Ph.D. Crown Svo, 
cloth 6s. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By T. Jervrery Parker, 


, F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth 10s, 6d 
OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. By Sanenn Horrpine. 
M. E. Lownvres. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.—*“ It is as clear and as comprehensive a text-book of modern scientific 
psychology as will be found in any language.” 
A COURSE of PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in BOTANY. By F. 0. 
Bower, D.Sc., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. New 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth 10s, 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in HEAT, LIGHT, and SOUND. By D. E. 


Jones, B.Se. Globe 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d. 


Translated by 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
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